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the New MARCHANT 


Acatn America’s First Calculator records the highest achievements in the art 
of calculator design with the new Marchant Figuremaster . . . 


BEAUTIFUL TO SEE: Five new features pleasing to the eye — emphasizing 40% 
greater dial visibility; functional, streamlined design; scientific color selection. 
BEAUTIFUL TO TOUCH: Six new features helpful to the hand—emphasizing the 
Phantom Touch ... no lighter touch is known. 


BEAUTIFUL TO OPERATE: Seven new features profitable to the user who is 
interested in the greatest amount of figure-work for the least expense and 
trouble —emphasizing the Universal Tabulator and Flip-set Decimals. 


With Marchant’s traditional supremacy in accuracy control, sim- 
plicity and speed, these achievements establish the new Marchant 
Figuremaster as the foremost calculator in the business world. 


FIGURE FASTER WITH A FIGUREMASTER 


The Marchant Man.in your phone book will be proud to show you how. Or for a complete description and 
full-color illustration of the Figuremaster, send for Folder 211, Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Oakland 8, California 




















The hose that helps get 


under a bull’s skin 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich product improvement 


| ae year the heel fly spoils mil- 
lions of dollars worth of top- 
grade sole leather. Grubs of the pest 
burrow through the cattle’s bodies, 
drilling through the hide from the in- 
side, then fall to the ground, ready 
to hatch out into next year’s crop of 
heel flies. $10,000,000 worth of hides 
have to be down-graded or used for 
by-products every year because of 
them. 

_ To do a job on the heel fly a manu- 
facturer of spray equipment needed a 
high pressure hose—one that would 
hold pressure enough to drive insect 
spray through matted cattle hair, 


through the small pinholes in the 
cattle’s skin, to kill next year’s flies 
before they are born. He came to B. F. 
Goodrich with the problem. 

B. F. Goodrich research engineers 
developed a hose that could hold the 
high pressure needed, that handled 
easily as garden hose, wouldn’t shorten 
or swell under pressure. With this 
hose hitched to high pressure spray, 
cattlemen can now kill the grub in its 
hideaway under the cattle’s skin, sav- 
ing hundreds of thousands of soles 
every year. 

Every problem in rubber solved by 
B. F. Goodrich research not only meets 


a particular industrial need—it adds 
a new dimension to the usefulness of 
rubber as engineered by B. F.Good- 
rich, to serve all industry. Thus a con- 
stantly increasing fund of experience 
is at work improving every rubber 
product B. F. Goodrich makes. Rubber 
products that your business uses have 
been improved in just that way. Ask 
your local distributor about them, or 
write: The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, 
Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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A Sign Men Used to Dread 


A DOOR-KNOCKER swathed in a clean napkin was a familiar sign in 
early times. It told of extreme illness within — warned the thought- 
less and the curious that death hovered near. 


Today modern medical and surgical science make death from some ill- 
nesses much less inevitable, and modern life insurance has definitely made 
the consequences of death less despairing and distressing to the family con- 
cerned. Today you know that your hopes and dreams for your family need 
not be in vain if you are taken from them unexpectedly. Through life insur- 
ance yout family will be maintained in physical comfort and your children 
educated as you intended them to be — no matter what happens. Life insur- 
ance enables you to plan ahead, taking into account all of your family’s 
future needs, including the financing of your retirement, should all go well. 
To help you plan intelligently, we have prepared’““YOUR PLAN FOR 
SECURITY.” In simple outline form, it shows you how to forecast accu- 
rately your family’s financial needs in the years to come. With these facts, 
your local National Life underwriter can work out a plan that will offer 
you the best possible protection for the future. A postcard will bring you 
more information on this helpful new service — no obligation, of course. 

“See your National Life underwriter at least once a year” 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Compan ay 


HOME OFFICE— MONTPELIER 


VERMONT 


ee 





SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT 


COPYRIGHT 1948 BY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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LETTERS 


Lincoln Letter 


NeEwsweEEK, Nov. L shows a letter signed 
A. Lincoln, dated Aug. 8, 1865. Lincoln died 
in April 1865. How can this be? 

ARCHIBALD E, Smiru 

Falls Church, Va. 





>... Lincoln was assassinated on April 15, 
1865. How come he wrote a letter dated 
Aug. 8, 1865? 
D. J. AsHe 
Halifax, N. S. 


A. Lincoln’s handwriting made a 8 look 
like a 5. 





utive Mansion, 
Washington, 





Harris & Ewing 
A posthumous Lincoln letter? 


“Man From Russia” Replies 


... An article “Man From Russia” referring 
to the Russian anti-Communist underground 
( Nacionalno-Trudovoy Souz), which I repre- 
sent, appeared in NEwsweeEk, Oct. 25. Be- 
lieving this article to be prejudicial to the 
interests of this organization, I wish to make 
the following remarks: 

1—I have never expressed any regrets con- 
cerning my press conference, even although 
I have been misquoted in certain press re- 
ports... 

2—I have never “served” with any Intel- 
ligence in my whole life and NTS is not 
connected with any government or its agen- 
cies whatever. 

38—As I stressed to the press representa- 
tives, I was not asking for financial but only 
for moral support of our effort. 

4—It is ridiculous to state that NTS did 
not exist at the time of Kiroff’s death... 

5—The murder and mass arrests of NTS 
members by the Gestapo is a widely known 
fact—this alone excludes all charges of col- 
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MANUFACTURER 


of telephone apparatus for _ of supplies for Bell 
the Bell System. 





We expected this wee 


OUR TELEPHONE must take hard 
knocks as they come—and go on 
working. 

To make sure it can, we test samples 
of each day’s production and put 
telephones through the equivalent of 
years of service in a few hours or days. 
For example: we drop handsets into 
their cradles 22,000 times—equal to 
4 years’ normal use. We even check 
their feet to be certain they won't 
scratch your table. 

Here at Western Electric, we've 
been making Bell telephones since 


PURCHASER 


Telephone companies 


Z 


DISTRIBUTOR 


of Bell telephone appara- of Bell System central 
tus and supplies. office equipment. 


1882. But telephones themselves are 
only about 6% of the equipment used 
in your service. 


The other 94% includes wire, cable, 
switchboards, trucks, poles, crossarms, 
tools, office equipment. With the 
exception of buildings, we make or 
supply almost everything Bell tele- 
phone people use—and test it with 
utmost care. 

Guarding the quality of things used 
in your Bell telephone service is one 
way that Western Electric helps to 
make it the world’s best. 


INSTALLER 












Not just once, but from 16 dif- 
ferent positions, we drop sample 
telephones from desk-top height 
onto a hardwood surface. 


~ 
This machine spins dials 40,000 
times a day—day after day— 
to make them prove they're good 
for at least 500,000 twirls. 











LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
— QUICK! 


Germs Reduced as Much as 96.7% 
Even Fifteen Minutes after Gargle— 
tests showed 


If you can get the jump on the cold in 
the early stages . . . attack germs on 
throat surfaces before they invade the 
body ... you can often “nip” a cold in 
the bud or lessen its severity. 


That’s why you ought to gargle with 
Listerine Antiseptic at the very first hint 
of a sniffle, sneeze, or a tightened throat. 


Listerine Antiseptic reaches way back 
on throat surfaces and kills millions of 
germs, including the “secondary invad- 
ers.” Just think, clinical tests showed 
that after this gargle germs were re- 
duced as much as 96.7% fifteen minutes 
after, and up to 80% one hour after. 


In short, Listerine Antiseptic, with 
quick germ-killing action, is a wonder- 
ful aid. 


Remember also that in tests over a 
12-year period, regular twice-a-day users 


Get after these germs 
that cause so 
much of its misery! 








“SECONDARY INVADERS” 


These germs, even when a cold is 
initiated by a virus, contribute to much 





of its misery when they stage a mass 
invasion of throat tissues. 





* 
of Listerine Antiseptic had fewer colds, 
and generally milder ones, than non- 
users; also that sore throats due to colds 
were fewer. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


P.S. Have you tried the new Listerine Tooth Paste, the Minty 3-way Prescription for your Teeth? 
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LETTERS 





laboration with the Nazis. The accusations 
of Fascist tendencies or racial discrimination 
are simply ludicrous ... 

6—“Work with the millions of Russians 
who deserted the Red Army” was only one 
sector of NTS activity. Our main concern 
during the war was underground creation of 
anti-Communist ideological fighters - within 
the vast German-occupied territories of Rus- 
sia, who remained there after German re- 
treat. These men are the individual leaders 
who are able and ready to act openly when 
the time comes. 

7—I am surprised and aggrieved that your 
reporter accepted the “expert” judgment of 
his informants . . . without asking me what 
I had to say in the matter... 


-C. W. Boupyrerr 
New York City 


Assist for Dickie’s Ascent 

Your picture of Dickie Stark being held 
aloft by such.a small balloon is very nice 
(Newsweek, Nov. 15). There is only one 
difficulty. A balloon of this size has a “lift” 
of approximately 4 ounces. 

W. J. Brivces Jr. 
Mobile, Ala. 


International 


Parent propulsion helped Dickie 


>... To be able to lift 20 pounds . 

a hydrogen-filled balloon would have to be 
about 8 feet in diameter. What really hap- 
pened was that the proud papa tossed his 
youngster up in the air . . . Nevertheless, 
they were very clever photographs. 


N. WYMAN STORER 
Associate Professor of Astronomy 


The University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kans. 


Correct. 


Postelection Fan 


Your National Affairs lead story on the 
Presidential election (Newsweek, Nov. 15) 
is one of the rare pieces of interpretive news 


Newsweek, November 29, 1948 
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@ “The worst fires usually come 
in winter,” says Fire Chief John 
J. Cullinan, of Morristown, N. J. 
“ve used ‘Prestone’ anti-freeze 
for 22 years and I know it’s sure, 
safe protection.” 

You may not race to fires, but 
you want to know that your car 
is always ready for use. 








(a your car Coof 
NO RUST e NO FOAM 
NO FREEZE e NO FAILURE 


PRESTONE 


ANTI FREEZE 





GUARANTEED! 


(he Si hot Asts al winter! “Reyer sonraas tego 


“‘Prestone”’ anti-freeze is America’s Number One brand. Year 
after year, more motorists depend on it than on all other brands 


of all-winter anti-freezes combined. There is nothing else like it! $ 3 Ls) 1] 


RESTON 


TRADE-M/ RK 














a The registered trade-marks “‘Prestone”’ and “‘ Eveready" distinguish products of 
JONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. (13a Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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Watch for New Fairbanks-Morse 


The word gets around swiftly these days that Fairbanks- 

Morse Diesel Locomotives are worth watching ...as more 

and more are delivered for road. and yard service. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 


Chicago 5, IIl. 





When it comes to locomotives... 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE | 


A name worth remembering 





DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES e DIESEL ENGINES e PUMPS e SCALES e MOTORS e GENERATORS 
STOKERS @ RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES e FARM EQUIPMENT e MAGNETOS 
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LETTERS 


reporting . in an altogether new and 
original way . . . Your excellent magazine 
increases in stature with each issue .. . 


Davin B. Parke 
Washington, D. C. 


St. Nicholas Publisher 


Reading the glowing review of “The St. 
Nicholas Anthology” in Newsweek, Nov. 15, 
inspired a double-barreled reaction strangely 
like the one I used to get as a boy when the 
beloved St. Nicholas Magazine arrived. First, 
your lavish praise produced the same thrill 
as an installment of a new serial by Ralph 
Henry Barbour. Second, the fact that you 
inadvertently left off the name of the pub- 
lisher and the price produced the same let- 
down I used to experience when I discov- 
ered that my incomparable composition, 
“Why the Train Is More Valuable Than the 
Boat” had not won a prize from the St. 
Nicholas League! 

At any rate, I hope you will mention the 
fact that “The St. Nicholas Anthology” [542 
pages] which you like so much is published 
by Random House and: sells—and how!— 
for $5. 

BENNETT CERF 

President 
Random House 
New York City 


For the Reeord 


The St. Joseph News-Press supported 
Dewey this vear as you say (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 1), but it did not suppcert Roosevelt 
in 1944... 

ArtTHuR V. Burrowes 
Editor 
St. Joseph News-Press . 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Apologies. 


Unitarian Appreciation 


. . . My personal appreciation for “The 
Congregationalists” (Newsweek, Nov. 1) 
... The article reveals a breadth of scholarly 
interest and understanding for which I can- 
not express too strong approval. Your writer 
is dealing with highly controversial matters 
where misunderstanding is extremelv easy 
and also extremely dancerous. The compe- 
tence of the article is a source of great satis- 
faction to those of us who happen to be in 
the main stream of the Puritan tradition. 


FREDERICK May ELiotT 
President 


American Unitarian Association 
Boston 


No San Diego ‘Smog’ 

. .. We’re burned up about the article in 
your Oct. 11 issue. “Smog” may be found 
in Los Angeles, but San Diego has never 
had any and never expects any... 


T. F. Bomar 
San Diego 


>... Don’t you know that there are cities 
in California other than Los Angeles? . . - 
San Diego . . . is a part of Southern Cali- 
fornia and there is NO smog here . . . 


Davin THOMPSON 
San Diego 


Newsweek, November 29, 1948 
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Measures High 


When a Pontiac owner starts talking about his car, 
he is almost certain to mention, first, the over-all 
satisfaction it provides. 


He will, of course, mention Pontiac’s good looks— 
because Pontiac is outstanding for its beauty. He 
will probably tell you what Pontiac’s extra size and 
comfort mean to him. And, especially if he has 
chosen to have his car equipped with General Motors 
Hydra-Matic Drive,* he is sure to tell you of the car’s 
marvelous performance and splendid driving ease. 


But whatever it is he singles out for special praise— 
beauty, performance, economy, comfort or depend- 
ability—his final emphasis will surely be placed 





On Every Count! 


on what a wonderful car it is in all respects. 


Pontiac owners feel this way because Pontiac is 
deliberately designed to be America’s all-purpose 
car—to offer every one of the basic motor car virtues 
in fullest measure. And this will always be true of 
Pontiac—because it is the out-growth of Pontiac’s 
basic manufacturing policy. 


So for full satisfaction on all counts—make your 
own next car a Pontiac. Regardless of when you get 
it, you will not find it lacking in a single respect. 


Models Illustrated: DeLuxe Streamliner 4-Door Sedan and 
DeLuxe Streamliner Station Wagon. *General Motors Hydra- 
Matic Drive and white sidewall tires optional at extra cost. 


“ONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








To Make Cars More Durable — GM ceaselessly studies the very heart of all metals, 
seek.ng the secret of extra hardness. Out of this test, to determ:ne the hardening power > T 
of steels, has come a better way of putting even longer life +o parts for ‘49 models. CHEV ROLE 








In Styling, Headroom and Comfort Come First — z , —_— 
Even in the early stages, GM design engineers Double Safety Assured — This is an intentional roll-over test at 


carefully check interiors down to the last inch to GM's Proving Ground. To the safety of greater visibility from 
insure spaciousness in all ways. wider windshields is added the safety of stronger body struc- 


ture, as proved by the searching tests at the Proving Ground. 


tO constant progress 
fl 











The bounty of new developments in the 1949 General Motors cars 
has grown from years of exploration into new materials and methods. 


And so you will enjoy features in these new automobiles that were 
undreamed of not too long ago. 


Some you'll see at a glance—sparkling but sound styling, greater comfort, better visibility. 
Others, like longer-lasting metals, you'll appreciate after thousands of trouble-free miles. 


| All will be the results of years of study by GM research —of improvements developed by alert 
engineering —and of careful production planning. 


‘Together, they add up to the fact that any GM car for 1949 will prove a better value than ever before. 





“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


GENERAL MOTORS 


LET PONTIAC . OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER - GMC TRUCK & COACH 


On the air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, over more than 450 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear him! 
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\ \"\ Architect George Fred Keck built 


tomorrow’s way of living into this new 
home .. . just as tomorrow’s way of driving 
is built into the Futuramic Oldsmobile! 








*Hydra-Matic Drive, white 
sidewall tires, optional at extra cost 


Look fast... you'll catch a glimpse of tomorrow . .. it’s a Futuramic Oldsmobile swinging into action! Watch it 
as it wings down the road ... the sleek, low lines blending with the breeze . . . that massive hood ahead of the 
pack. Then slip behind the wheel of the Futuramiic Oldsmobile and let GM Hydra-Matic Drive* take over! You'll 
ride a high tide of power out into the clear... without ever touching a clutch or shift! And to climb a hill. . . pass 
another car... or whisk out of danger .. . just step on the accelerator and Whirlaway! Once you’ve known this 


“thrill of tomorrow,” you'll also know why the Futuramic Oldsmobile is making new highway history! 


ni 
ab | 
. ui OLDSMOBILE 


Tune in Henry J. Taylor, Mutual Network, Mondays and Frid: s 
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For Your Information 


PLEASE EXCUSE: In its haste to thank all concerned with 
the record-breaking distribution of the Election Extra, 
NEWSWEEK overlooked the men 
who quietly and efficiently rushed 
the copies to subscribers the week 
of Nov. 2. M. A. Ostrom, general 
superintendent of mails in San 
Francisco, has properly chided us 
for the omission and thus given 
NEWSWEEK the opportunity to 
state, in this space, its deep ap- 
preciation to the Postal Service. 
As Mr. Ostrom says: “The Post 
Office Department exerted special 
effort to deliver this issue on the 
day of receipt. I sincerely believe 
that all of the larger offices 
throughout the country were co- 
operative in this regard . . .” They were indeed, Superin- 
tendent, and so were most of the smaller ones. 





BOX SCORE: Somebody scrambled out from under the pile 
of election mail that inundated NEwsweex’s editors and 
secretaries (plus a few postmen, Mr. Ostrom) with a count, 
to date, on returns from 48 states and many foreign coun- 
tries. It stands: 
Letters bearing Election Extra bouquets...........0s000079 
Letters bearing brickbats on election forecasts................174 
Letters (postelection) claiming correct predictions...... 23 
Letters (preelection) forecasting Truman victory.......... 0 


MORE MAIL: Sufficient reason has been stated above as to 
why we seem to be preoccupied with letters these days. 
There are a couple that give us added pleasure. One, from 
Harry W. Schaudt of Chicago, starts out: “Congratulations 
on your selection of the new body type in the Nov. 1 issue. 
I sincerely hope you stick to it . . . Caledonia, isn’t it?” 
Mr. Schaudt is correct—Caledonia 9-on-10. Timothy G. 
Turner of Los Angeles adds: “I am sure those who read 
NeEwsweEEk through like a book (I do) will appreciate the 
change.” We're sure, too. We made the quiet switch in 
body types after scientific tests proved the new type to be 
the most readable of all those available. 


CAUDILLO COMMENT: That frank Franco interview in 
last week’s issue stirred up excitement in England and on 
the Continent. Most leading British morning papers of Nov. 
18, including The Manchester Guardian, The London Daily 
Telegraph, and The London Herald, carried the story, some 
on the front page. In Paris eight out of twelve morning 
papers ran the interview. Foreign Office reaction also was 
prompt. 


THE COVER: In a little more than six months of war and 
uneasy truce, Israel has repulsed the combined opposition 
of the Arab states.-Now, whatever 
the outcome of further debate, one 
fact appears indisputable: Israel ex- 
ists, and, in the words of the late 
Count Bernadotte, “there are no 
sound reasons for assuming that it 
will not continue to do so.” For mak- 
ing an old dream into an accom- 
plished fact, credit must go to the 
army of Israel whose soldiers, like 
these, have planted the Star of David flag from Dan to 
Beersheba, For a full pe see page 30 (Acme photo). 
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THE MAN WHO WENT OUT OF HIS HEAD! 





Mr. Jones moaned and groaned and said 
“I really ought to go out of my head... 
With costs way up and accidents too 
I feel it’s the sensible thing to do!” 


Mr. Friendly appeared and said with a shout 
“I’ve something to say before you go out 
The American Mutual company 

Can make your head the place to be! 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


... the first American liability insurance company 


© 1948 AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





Ly Mr. Friendly 





(“We give you the opportunity,” he continued, “to save 
20 cents on every dollar you spend for industtial 
insurance ... and our special I.E. Loss Control* 

service has reduced accidents 80°% and increased 
production 300% in some cases.” ) 


Mr. Jones smiled and said, “I see, 

I'd better be getting back to me 

So I can sign a policy 

With your friendly, helpful company.” 





P. S. Ask your local American Mutual man to show you 
“The 40 Convincing Cases.”” See how I.E. Loss Control 
can help reduce overhead in your plant. Write today for 
“The All-American Plan for Business’ and “The All- 
American Plan for the Home.” American Mutual Liability 


Mass. Branch offices in principal cities. Consult classified 
telephone directory. 


Insurance Co., Dept. A-88, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineer" §- 
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What’s Behind Teday’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

The Democratic National Committee 
is playing down the story, but some 
Southern state party organizations that 
withheld funds from the national treas- 
ury during the civil-rights controversy 
now are quietly chipping in . . . Don’t be 
surprised if Jonathan Daniels returns to 
his old post as a Truman aide . . . Joseph 
Short, president of the National Press 
Club and member of The Baltimore Sun’s 
Washington staff, also may turn up soon 
on the White House staff . . . The Rec- 
lamation Bureau will ask the new Con- 
gress for roughly $30,000,000 in supple- 
mental appropriations to bring its cur- 
rent budget up to the $285,000,000 
originally requested by Truman. Also, 
it will ask removal of legislative restric- 
tions imposed on its funds by the GOP 
Congress. 


Congressional Kiekbacks 

More congressmen than would like to 
admit it are readjusting their office pay- 
rolls to avoid suspicion as a result of the 
indictment of Rep. J. Parnell Thomas on 
salary-kickback charges. Congressional 
secretaries, one of the most close- 
mouthed groups in Washington, have 
been adding up on their fingers kickback 
cases they know about. In one exchange 


-of information by a small gathering they 


counted the names of seventeen congress- 
men who've been resorting to kickbacks. 


Marshall’s Retirement 

Before leaving Paris, Marshall told in- 
timates he’d remain as Secretary of State 
if Truman urged him to do so. Otherwise 
he'd carry out his original plan to retire 
after the first of the year. Marshall’s mo- 
tive in remaining, if asked, would be to 
see the cold war through the climactic 
period in the spring. He believes the pro- 
grams to strengthen the Western Euro- 
pean economy and armies will be so ad- 
vanced by that time that Russia will have 
to choose between starting a war or aban- 
doning its hopes indefinitely. If Russia 
backs down, Marshall will be able to re- 


tire with the feeling that his policies saved 
the peace. 


Defense Against Subs 

Navy experts are far from disheartened 
over the submarine problem. Consider- 
able publicity was given to the success of 
new'-type, Schnorkel-equipped “guppy” 
submarines against the fleet in training 
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exercises off Newfoundland. But it is not 
generally known that the Navy’s new 
antisubmarine “killer” forces also enjoyed 
some success in these maneuvers. A few 
Schnorkel-equipped subs were “sunk,” 
and ships equipped with special anti- 
submarine devices fared better than 
others in the fleet. Even so, very few 
ships have this equipment. 


National Notes 

The CIO is all set to demand a tight 
rent-control law and the removal of Tighe 
Woods, the present rent chief . . . Under- 
cover, the FBI is investigating highway 
contracts let by state authorities in Illinois 
but using some Federal funds under the 
Federal-aid Highway Act . . . Benjamin 


Mandel, chief of research for the House ° 


Committee on Un-American Activities, is 
looking for another job . . . When the 
military-aircraft program reaches its peak 
in 1950, the annual unit rate of U.S. 
factories will be little more than half the 
monthly output during 1944 . . . Wilson 
Wyatt, former housing expediter, may 
return to the Truman Administration, but 
not in a housing administrative job. 


Forrestal’s Job 

You can expect Defense Secretary 
Forrestal to stay at his post for several 
months at least after President Truman 
begins his new term. If a change is to be 
made, it is unlikely to come until most 
of the committee work on the 1950 mili- 
tary budget, prepared under Forrestal’s 
direction, is completed. Incidentally, 
there’s substantial basis to reports that 
Forrestal will be offered the presidency 
of the Texas Co. when he decides to leave 
the Cabinet. 


Trivia 

Vice President-elect Barkley’s regarded 
as the best storyteller on Capitol Hill. 
When a reporter regretted that after the 
inauguration he could make no speeches 
from the chair to enliven Senate sessions, 
Barkley said he might have something to 
say occasionally. He recalled the time the 
late Huey Long addressed the chair, ex- 
plained he was half for and half against 
a bill and asked for advice. Former Vice 
President Garner said: “Saw yourself in 
half—and that’s what I think you ought to 
do anyhow” . . . The large number of 
government officials who announced to 
their friends before Nov. 2 that they in- 
tended to leave the government service 
“regardless of how the election goes,” 
but who have since changed their minds, 
are being tagged by fellow workers as 
“Wednesday Democrats” . . . Republican 


leaders are nearing agreement on the 
biggest single factor leading to their de- 
feat on Nov. 2. They blame it on pros- 
perity. 


Vv 


Trends Abroad 

Despite the loud defense of Markos by 
the Yugoslav delegate to the UN, there’s 
evidence that Tito is slowly but system- 
atically cutting down aid to the Greek 
guerrillas. Guerrilla convoys passing 
through Yugoslavia no longer are fur- 
nished drivers and armed escorts, and 
Bulgarian vehicles carrying guerrilla re- 
placements aren’t allowed to cross the 
Yugoslav border . . . A new non-Com- 
munist international labor organization, 
based on the British Trades Union Con- 
gress and dedicated to promotion of the 
European Recovery Program, is shaping 
up to supplant the Red-dominated World 
Federation of Trade Unions . .. The Com- 
munist-run General Confederation of 
Labor in Italy has lost half of its members 
since spring. 


The Chinese Crisis 

Don’t look for any quick action by the 
U.S. to save Nationalist China. Large- 
scale military or other aid to Chiang 
Kai-shek is impossible without Congres- 
sional approval. A statement of “sym- 
pathy, solidarity, and support” for the 
Chiang regime, such as Ambassador Koo 
urges, is frowned on at the State De- 
partment. The current view is that noth- 
ing short of a “blank check” to Chiang 
would be of value; and Washington is 
unwilling to give him any such endorse- 
ment. The feeling is that the fate of the 
Chiang regime depends on the current 
military campaign. Already there’s evi- 
dence of “separation” in the higher ranks 
of the Kuomintang, and grave doubts 
are expressed that the Nationalist gov- 
ernment can survive many more military 
reverses. ; 


Rich Booty for China Reds 

News stories from China greatly un- 
derestimated the quantities of U.S. arms, 
ammunition, and supplies captured by 
the Chinese Communist forces in Chin- 
chow and Mukden. Later intelligence re- 
ports suggest that the surprising size of 
the booty was the main factor in the 
Communist Army decision to launch its 
strong attack southward this month. 
Incidentally, Mukden fell much sooner 
than the Communists had expected. 
Ordinarily when the Reds overwhelm a 
city they have political administrators 
ready to take over immediately after the 
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entry of their troops. Many days passed 
in Mukden before the Communist mayor 
arrived, 


Soviet Society Note 

While the U.S. and Soviet United 
Nations delegations in Paris maintain no 
social contacts, the Russians suddenly 
have turned gushy in their attention to 
the British. The British delegate Hector 
McNeil has been Vyshinsky’s luncheon 
guest several times in the last few weeks. 
Although only three top U.S. delegates 
were invited to Ambassador Bogomoloft’s 
October Revolution party, the entire 
British delegation received invitations. 
All the Britons were asked to stay on after 
other guests departed. One British dele- 
gate left with a wineglass full of caviar, 
a gift from Soviet delegate Malik. 


Foreign Notes - 

U.S. Ambassador .W. Bedell Smith is 
anxious to retire and has told intimates 
he doesn’t plan to remain in Moscow be- 
yond March or April . . . Ambassador 
Bruce also is telling friends in Argentina 
that he soon will be returning to the U. S. 
to take a higher post in the State Depart- 
ment... A sizable German labor force 
is being recruited for work in the Swedish 
iron mines. The increased production is 
scheduled for shipment to the Ruhr 
steel industry . . . Russia and Poland now 
are shipping large quantities of pig iron 
to the eastern zone of Germany to off- 
set effects of the current counterblockade 
by Western Germany. 


v 


Antitrust Drive 

The time bomb which Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark planted for the Republicans 
when his department filed a flock of anti- 
trust actions before the elections now 


looks like the start of a vigorous Ad-. 


ministration drive for stronger action 
(see page 62). The GOP-controlled 80th 
Congress held back on appropriations 
for this work. The new one will be more 
generous. One of the first moves is ex- 
pected to be a demand for repeal of the 
Reed-Bulwinkle act, exempting railroad 
rate making from antitrust provisions. 


Farm Supports 

Despite demands in some quarters 
that price supports for farm products 
be reduced on 1949 crops to avoid sur- 
pluses, farmers need not worry. Neither 
acreage nor marketing quotas will be ap- 
plied to corn and other grain crops. All 
the thinking in top policy levels at the 
Agriculture Department is aimed at 
building up and maintaining high re- 
serves, at least until 1949 crops are in. 


ECA and the Farm Bloc 

Fearful that European rearmament 
means less ECA spending for food, 
farm-belt congressmen will try to amend 
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foreign-aid bills to guarantee ample 
funds for buying expected U. S. crop 
surpluses. They'll urge protection for 
such crops as wheat, cotton, corn, to- 
bacco, dried fruits, and eggs. However, 
these special-interest provisions will be 
opposed by both the Administration and 
the ECA. 


Jet-Propelled Boat 

A Midwest manufacturer next spring 
will market a jet-propelled boat—a 16- 
foot runabout powered by a conven- 
tional engine with a turbine pump that 
sucks up water and forces it out through 
a stern vent. Steered by changing the 
direction of the stream from the swivel- 
mounted pump, the boat needs no rud- 
der. It has only a 34-inch draft, making it 
particularly useful for duck hunters. This 
model probably will sell for $1,200. 


Business Footnotes 

Indications are that beefsteak will go 
higher before long but pork chops may 
be a little cheaper. Next year there'll 
be an estimated 5% less beef but 9% more 
pork. Because of the high price of West- 
ern range cattle, corn-belt farmers aren’t 
buying many to put into feed lots where 
most beef poundage is added. Corn is 
going heavily to hogs . . . Despite cur- 
rent record wage levels retailers are nerv- 
ous about Christmas sales as consumer 


resistance to high prices becomes in- 


creasingly evident. Some major New 
York. department stores are offering bar- 
gain specials to stimulate preholiday buy- 
ing, which a fortnight ago was as much 
as 13% below last year . . . The futuris- 
tic styling of the new Oldsmobile is 
the key to the appearance of General 
Motors’ forthcoming 1949 lower-priced 
models. The new Chevrolet will have 
a “big-car” look Prices of used 
cars still are falling—as much as 30% 
in some areas. 


Movie Notes 

Bing Crosby will star in a new musical 
version of the 1934 hit picture “Broadway 
Bill.” The original starred Warner Baxter 
and Myrna Loy and was directed by 
Frank Capra, who'll also direct the re- 
make . . . Bob Hope completes the hair- 
do circuit in his next film, titled “My 
Favorite Redhead.” Previous Hope 
movies include “My Favorite Blonde” 
and “My Favorite Brunette” .. . Lew 
Ayres and Jane Wyman, the successful 
combination of “Johnny Belinda,” will be 
teamed again in Warner’s “Storm Cen- 
ter.” It'll be shot early next year .. . 
Charlotte Greenwood will next appear on 
the screen with a top comedy role in 
“Dan Patch,” a film about the famous 
pacer .. . Despite studio hard-times talk, 
M-G-M is paying $100,000 for Edward 
Streeter’s forthcoming novel, “Father of 
the Bride.” It’s the first time this year the 


fee for an original story has approach«x ' 
the sums paid during the lush movie 
years of 1945-47. 


Radio Lines 

Fred Allen may abandon his insurance 
plan that guarantees listeners against loss 
on “Stop the Music” pay-offs while they're 
tuned to his show. No legitimate claims 
have been made, and the stunt hasn't 
affected the giveaway show’s listener 
rating, which still tops Allen’s . . . In- 
cidentally, Stop the Music is considering 
a gag offer to mail copies of the best jokes 
on Allen’s show to its own listeners on 
request .. . Dinah Shore will show up on 
a new program before long . . . Lionel 
Barrymore’s Mayor of the Town will be 
back with a sponsor, probably on the 
Mutual network . . . #f present plans jell, 
Morey Amsterdam will be the first big- 
league comedian to do a comedy-series 
costume show on television . . . Sponsors 
soon will begin dropping top-flight 
comics whose listener ratings fail to justi- 
fy five-figure weekly program budgets. 


Book Notes 

Evelyn Waugh will bring out a satir- 
ical novel next spring on the subject of 
international politics. The title is “Scott- 
King’s Modern Europe” . . . Vera Bloom, 
daughter of Rep. Sol Bloom whose auto- 
biography was recently published, is 
writing a book of hostess hints to be 
titled “Entertaining Lady” . . . “Mary 
Wakefield,” eleventh novel in the White- 
oaks of Jalna saga by the Canadian writer 
Mazo de la Roche, will appear in January 

. Harnett T. Kane, author of “Louisiana 
Hayride,” is writing a novel about John 
McDonogh, so-called “beloved miser” 
of early-nineteenth-century New Orleans. 
One of the richest and reputedly most 
unpopular men in the city, McDonogh 
left millions for public education when 
he died. 


Miscellany 

The Finnish composer Jan Sibelius, 
who'll be 83 on Dec. 8, is hoping for 
birthday presents of big Havana cigars, 
which he calls “my food.” Because the 
dollar shortage makes them hard to get 
in Finland, the government is charging 
no customs duty on cigars sent him by 
foreign admirers, who can address pack- 
ages simply “Sibelius—Finland” . . . The 
new tabloid Los Angeles Mirror carries 
accounts of Southern California wrestling 
matches on the drama page and assigns 
a theater critic instead of a sports writer 
to cover them . Ferruccio Burco, 
Italian child-prodigy conductor who 
made his U. S$. debut last March, a month 
before his ninth birthday, is still adver- 
tised as an 8-year-old . . . Twentieth 
Century-Fox is planning a number of | 
five- and fifteen-minute subjects which 
will be made exclusively for television 
distribution. 
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There’s nothing that communism can do for the world 


that capitalism isn’t already doing better 








COMMUNISM PROMISES COMMUNISM DELIVERS 


CAPITALISM DELIVERS 





Work-or-starve and the 
Security dreadful security of a job for 
life in a slave labor camp. 


Social security, wages enabling 
a man to save for his future, 
a standard of living higher in 
the worst times than com- 
munism gives at its best. 





A communist has to work 
Better living 7 weeks to earn enough 
to buy a suit. 


& 


An American worker can earn 
a suit by working one week 
or less. 





Come to think of it, what else And yet there are people, who 
does communism even promise? call themselves Americans, 
But it delivers a great deal more working, scheming, plotting 
—ballots with only one name on night and day right now to force 
them; prison camps if you stay these “blessings” of communism 


away from work; “homes” of 
one room for entire families; 
government-dictated wages and 
prices so fixed that you will 
never rise above a bare and 
barren existence; riches for a few 
bureaucrats who keep them- 
selves in power, poverty for 
everyone else; constant fear, 
frustration, hopelessness which 
only death can end. 





onto you and your children. 


” WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


WY) Co Cod ob bo = WN Mole) C:) 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 











Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> A $2,000,000,000 tax increase is in prospect. 


This much will be needed, in the opinion of Administration 
and Congressional tax experts, to meet rearmament and for- 
eign rehabilitation and relief costs during the 1950 fiscal year. 


This year’s budget will remain in balance, or near-balance, 
without increased taxes, the experts now think. Treasury offi- 
cials no longer expect to incur a big deficit in fiscal 1949. 


What kind of taxes to be imposed is still an open question. 


Restoration of the excess-profits tax on corporations—the old 
wartime levy but in modified form—is favored by Chairman 
McGrath of the Democratic National Committee and other 
Trumanites. , 

A boost in present corporation tax rates—now 38% on corpora- 
tions netting more than $50,000 a year—is preferred by more 
conservative Democrats like Representative Doughton and 


Senator George, prospective chairmen of the Congressional 
Tax Committees. 


A return to higher individual income-tax rates—cut last year 
by the Republican Congress—is favored and even predicted 
by some Republican leaders. 


> Truman’s influence probably will be decisive in the end. The 
outcome will depend upon the kind of fight he makes for his 
recommendations. 


He is expected to recommend an excess-profits tax either in 
his message on the State of the Union or later during the ses- 
sion. But he may accept a compromise after Congress has 
debated the problem. 


Upward revision of corporation surtax rates is considered the 
most likely compromise. Experts agree that corporation profits 
will run high enough next year to produce the needed revenue 
if tapped. 


> A strong public-housing bill, incorporating formerly rejected 
features of the old Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, will be de- 
manded by Truman and probably will be passed by the next 
Congress. 

Committee changes in the House and Senate will give public- 
housing advocates firm control of both banking committees. 
Chairmen will be Senator Maybank and Representative Spence. 
Direct government lending to Veterans’ Housing Cooperatives 
may be added to the new bill. Government experts are work- 
ing on such a plan. But they think the interest rate on GI 
mortgage loans may have to be raised from 4 to 4%. 


Some kind of materials allocation power probably will be writ- 
ten into the new legislation to stimulate low-cost construction. 


> No new credit-tightening measures are in immediate pros- 
pect. 


A recent easing of inflationary pressures has convinced Treas- 
ury and Federal Reserve Board officials that short-term gov- 
ernment interest rates need not be raised, as previously planned. 
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Sales of long-term government bonds by banks and insurance 
companies have stopped. These institutions have been buying 


instead of selling since the election, reversing the preelection 
trend. — 


Government officials aren’t convinced that the current check in 
the inflationary spiral will be permanent. Another round of 
substantial wage increases, they say, could set it off again. 


> No reprisals against Dixiecrats or even Wallaceites in Con- 
gress will be permitted by President Truman. He has overruled 
party leaders who wanted to discriminate against them in com- 
mittee assignments. 


Party leaders are working under direct orders from the Presi- 
dent to reunite the Democratic Party, if possible, short of 
junking the Philadelphia platform. 


A more one-sided committee ratio than in the last Congress— 
this time in favor of Democrats rather than Republicans—will 
be imposed by Congressional leaders. This will strengthen Ad- 
ministration control. 


> Conservative Southern Demdcrats will get a large share of 
Congressional committee chairmanships—eight in the House 
and six in the Senate—as a result of President Truman’s no- 
reprisal policy. 

But leaders will try to counteract the Southern influence by 
salting the committees liberally with Northern Democratic 
members. Moreover, they predict that most of the Southerners 
will “behave,” at least for a while. 


> A struggle for control of the GOP opposition in Congress is 
bound .to develop as the session progresses—particularly in 
the Senate. ; 


Leadership of the conservative Taft-Millikin-Bridges group, 
which dominated the last session in matters of domestic policy, 
will be challenged by the more liberal Aiken-Morse-Lodge 
group. Present indications are that the conservatives will re- 
main dominant. 


Vandenberg will continue to call the tune for bipartisan for- 
eign policy, The Republican isolationists were completely 
routed in the election. 


Dewey will be consulted seldom, if ever, by Republican chiefs. 
Neither the conservatives nor the liberals feel any obligation 
to him. Dewey’s announcement that he won't try for another 
nomination leaves him no firm hold on the party, even though 
he is still the titular chief of the G.O.P. 


> A U.S.-Western European military alliance may be ready 
for submission to the Senate before the end of January. Its 
terms, already agreed upon in general, are now being reduced 
to writing. 

It will bind the participants to mutual resistance to aggression 
but permit each to determine for himself whether an act o! 
aggression has occurred—the same formula applied to the 
Western Hemisphere nations in the Rio pact. 


Ratification of such a formula by the new Senate is confident]; 
expected by the State Department and Congressional leaders. 
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IN SAVINGS BANKS... 


$e 
IN HOSPITALS... IN DEPARTMENT STORES... 


IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS... IN BUSINESSES, LARGE AND SMALL 


MANY USERS 


vane ses National Mechanized Accounting 
cuts bookkeeping costs 30% ...or more / 


See what it can do for your business. Every size, every type of business reports greater output 
... 4 minimum of error, less costly overtime . . . and savings that often pay for the National 
installation the first year. Mechanization is as practical for the office as for the factory. 
Your National representative—a trained analyst—will gladly study your present methods 
and tell you what savings you may expect from the use of the correct modern tools. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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Cautious Cal, the Counselor, came warily to town, 

e and, lawyer-like, he cautiously went searching up and 
down—until before one hotel door he cried: “Here 
ends my quest! I'll register at Statler . . . where you 
really are a guest!” 








Just before he fell asleep: “I like my room,” he said. 

e “Good chair, good lights, good radio, and Statler’s 
famous bed with its eight hundred springs and more— 
there’s not a thing I miss. For comfort, even Taj 
Mahal could not compare with this! 





soar ein 












































3 “At close of weary day in court I look ahead with hope 

e to Statler’s stacks of snowy towels and generous piles 
of soap. Hot water floods me up with suds, soaks dust 
and cares away. It’s evidence that they are right who 
claim grime doesn’t pay!” 
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At dinner time our hero said: “‘All J want is a bite.” 

4, But once he tasted Statler food he almost ate all night. 
“Tt’s obvious,” the lawyer cried, “that Statler’s chefs 
are able to make their meals taste so darn good one 
hates to leave the table. 














5. “My stay at Statler,” Cal proclaimed, “was happy 

@ inspiration. I liked your friendly service, and your 
heart-of-town location. And thanks to all, I’m on the 
ball, [ll really ring the bell. That isn’t legal lariguage, 
but ... the Statler sure is swell!” 
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HOTELS STATLER IN BOSTON + BUFFALO «+ CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS +» WASHINGTON 























HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


P.S. Now you can make your reservations by teletype! 
Complete teletype service is now in operation at every 
Statler Hotel. For immediate replies, without uncer- 
tainty, use the teletype service near you. 
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Ready for Another Time Around 


Like one carrousel pony chasing the 
tail of the pony ahead, wages and prices 
had whirled dizzily since V-J Day. Every 
wage increase had been followed im- 
mediately by a corresponding price in- 
crease, and every price increase by a 
wage increase. Labor and business have 
been caught on a runaway merry-go- 
round. 

Last week it became evident that the 
carrousel might whirl even more madly 


before it slowed. In Philadelphia to in- . 


spect the Ford Motor Co. assembly plant 
in nearby Chester, Henry Ford II blurted 
out the grim facts. Speaking off the cuff 
and without consulting his public-rela- 
tions men-in advance, he declared that 
another round of wage increases—the 
fourth since V-J Day—was “probably 
inevitable.” 

“I don’t think we can prevent it,” he 
asserted. 

The effect on prices? 

“Prices as we see them today can’t go 
anywhere but up,” Ford answered. “Prices 
are high, maybe too high, but we can’t 
lower them without lowering wages and 
material costs.” 

Where It Pinches: CIO leaders 
gathered in Portland, Ore., for the or- 
ganization’s annual convention agreed 
with Ford that wage increases were in 
the cards. “We are talking about the 
fourth round of wage increases because 
our people are on the short end of the 
economic bargain at the present time,” 
sid Walter Reuther, president of the 
United Auto Workers. 

If Ford did not appear to be especially 
disturbed by the prospect, the reasons 
were (1) that his major competitor, Gen- 
eral Motors, already was paying 1 cent an 
hour more than he and was committed 
to another 3-cent increase next spring and 
(2) that his company’s earnings were 
high and the demand for Ford cars was 
strong. Ford had one comfort to fall 
back on: a backlog of 2,000,000 unfilled 
orders, 

Some industries, notably steel, oil, and 
chemicals, were in the same fortunate 
Situation. Others, however, were not. 
Coal, textiles, paper-products, home-ap- 
Piiance, and publishing companies already 
were beginning to meet consumer resist- 
ance, The efficient producers among them 
might have no difficulty absorbing wage 
Increases; the high-cost producers would 


be squeezed. Shipping, airline, railroad, 
and motion-picture concerns were in an 
even worse spot; many of them were al- 
ready in the red or barely managing to 
stay out. 

Nevertheless, labor was determined to 
get the fourth-round increase, and busi- 
ness appeared resigned to granting it. The 
merry-go-round would continue to spin. 


AFL: 


In Politics to Stay 


American Federation of Labor lead- 
ers last week wore the startled look of 
men who hadn’t known their own 
strength. Quite without intending to, 
they had evidently helped win a Presi- 
dential election. When they founded La- 
bor’s League for Political Education in 
October 1947 as the AFL counterpart 
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of the CIO’s Political Action Committee, 
their sole aim was to defeat congress- 
men who voted for the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Not only had they succeeded be- 
yond their wildest visions, but last Mon- 
day, Nov. 15, as they gathered in Cin- 
cinnati for the federation’s 67th annual 
convention, they found themselves a po- 
litical power. 

Joseph D. Keenan, director of the 
League for Political Education, added 
up the results of the election for the 
gleeful delegates: 

In the House: “One hundred and sev- 
enty-two league-backed friends elected. 
One hundred and six enemies retired. 
Every friendly seat saved.” 

In the Senate: “Seventeen enemies re- 
tired. Every old friend saved. Twelve 
new friends elected.” 

Although the federation had kept 
hands off the Presidential race, it was 
claiming part of the credit for Harry S. 
Truman’s victory too, The league’s ar- 
gument: Its $1,000,000 campaign to 
defeat Taft-Hartley Congressional can- 
didates had brought labor-union mem- 
bers to the polls in unprecedented num- 
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bers. And most of them had voted the 
straight Democratic ticket. 

Flexing their political biceps, the AFL 
leaders took an unprecedented step: 
They voted to continue Labor’s League 
for Political Education “on a permanent 
basis on a national, state, and local level” 
and to develop political coalitions with 
“farm, professional, liberal nonpartisan 
committees, and other labor groups,” in- 
cluding the CIO. 

For 1950: To carry out the program, 
they planned to have a paid political 
union steward directing a team of volun- 
tary political workers in every one of the 
110,000 urban and rural precincts of the 
nation. To finance it, they prepared to 
spend more than $700,000 during the 
next fourteen months. 

Ostensibly, this initial campaign chest 
would come from voluntary 10-cent con- 
tributions by the AFL’s 7,221,000 mem- 
hers. However, the first contributor was 
not voluntary. Dan Tobin, 73-year-old 
president of the Teamsters Union, who 
had been cool to Mr. Truman’s candi- 
dacy and now sought to make amends, 
wrote out a check on the union account 
for $62,500 after AFL lawyers assured 
him that a Taft-Hartley ban on union 
political expenditures did not cover ex- 
penditures for “education.” 

William Green, president of the Fed- 
eration, then set forth the AFL’s political 
objectives: 
> Immediate repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act with no strings attached. Once that 
was done, the federation would be will- 
ing to listen to suggestions for amend- 
ing the Wagner Act. 
> An anti-inflation conference of labor, 
consumer, farmer, and business groups 
to devise plans to bring down prices. 
> Passage of the Taft-Wagner-Ellender 
housing bill. 

However, the federation was looking 
beyond the 81st Congress. Its next goal: 
to make the 82nd Congress even more 
pro-labor. For that, the federation was 
ready to spend $5,000,000 in the 1950 
campaign through Labor’s League for 
Political Education. 

Whether the AFL was as strong as 
its leaders thought or not, it definitely 
was in politics to stay. 


PRESIDENT: 


Standing Fast on Russia 


Harry S. Truman wasn’t wearing the 
striped trousers of diplomacy. He had 
on a blue-and-white cotton shirt open at 
the neck, with its long sleeves rolled up 
above the elbow, seersucker pants, and 
freshly whitened sport shoes. However 
incongruous his costume for the occasion, 
he was interrupting his postelection holi- 
day last week long enough to reassure 
the West and warn Russia that the na- 
tion’s foreign policy had emerged intact 
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from the stress of American campaign 
oratory and Soviet propaganda. 

For his first foreign-policy forum since 
his election, Mr. Truman on Nov. 16 
chose the green lawn outside the Winter 
White House at Key West, Fla. Standing 
beneath a coconut palm, he invited the 
40 reporters present to sit down, the 
better to take notes on their first real 
news in ten days at the Key West Naval 
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Blair House: Moving day for H.S.T. 


Submarine Base. Then he answered the 
questions that the whole world was ask- 
ing about American policy. 

@ and A: Did the President plan to 
meet Joseph Stalin? He had no such 
plan, Mr. Truman replied, thus deflating 
Russian propaganda balloons. If the Rus- 
sian Premier came to Washington, the 
President would be happy to see him. 

Did he plan to send a special emis- 
sary to Moscow? Mr. Truman, mindful 
of the furor caused by the idea for a 
Vinson mission to Moscow, said he did 
not. 

Did he favor new Big Four talks on 
Germany? The President said the Ameri- 
can position was the same as always— 
the United States would not negotiate 
as long as Berlin was blockaded. For 
emphasis, Mr. Truman repeated this 
statement, 

(Next day, in Paris, Secretary of State 
Marshall, together with the ranking Brit- 
ish and French representatives, rejected 
the proposal by UN Assembly President 
Herbert V. Evatt and Secretary General 
Trygve Lie calling for such Big Four 
talks). 

Would he urge Secretary Marshall to 
remain in office? The President warmly 
replied that Marshall took his job as Sec- 
retary of State as a patriotic duty and 
that he was one of America’s greatest 
patriots. Mr. Truman said further that 


he and Marshall were in perfect agree- 
ment on every question, and had always 
been. He would talk about the retire- 
ment question after the Truman-Mar- 
shall meeting planned for this week.* 

How about aiding Chiang Kai-shek? 
The President indicated that, whatever 
Nationalist China’s need for immediate 
aid, he would not recall the “do-nothing” 
Republican 80th Congress to vote a new 
program. 

(Even as the President spoke, 1,250 
Marines were being rushed from Guam 
to reinforce the 3,600 holding the Com- 
munist-surrounded naval base at Tsing- 
tao, China. Nevertheless Mr. Truman, 
answering a direct appeal from Chiang 
last week, did little more than reiterate 
Chinese-American ties and express his 
concern over the Chinese crisis, Nanking 
leaked the word that the President’s let- 
ter, as yet unpublished, made no com- 
mitments beyond the current $400,000.- 
000 program of military and economic 
aid to China.) 

His press conference concluded, Mr. 
Truman two days later offered the world 
some evidence that American foreign 
policy was still bipartisan. On Thurs- 
day, Nov. 18, he appointed Gov. Thom- 
as E. Dewey’s foreign-affairs adviser, 
John Foster Dulles, as acting chairman 
of the American delegation to the UN 
General Assembly in the absence of Sec- 
retary Marshall. If the Kremlin needed 
any notice that its hopes for a left about- 
face in American policy were unfound- 
ed, it now had the word. 


And at Home 


The ratio of 90 per cent play and 10 
per cent work was plainly agreeing with 
President Truman last week. His daily 
swims and his walks around Key West 
had brought his weight down to a trim 
173, against 176 pounds before Election 
Day. His face was bronzed. His after- 
lunch naps and his hearty guffaws at 
newsreels showing his own electioneering 
had helped relax whatever tension re- 
mained from his uphill battle to victory. 

Once the week-long lid on photographs 
was lifted, the President’s pictures showed 
the nation how happy he looked. All week 
long, house guests and old_ cronies 
dropped in on the President. Among them 
were not only White House staffers but 
Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida, once a 
Pepper-for-President booster; Gov.-elect 
Fuller Warren of Florida, who had 
thought it good politics not to endorse the 
President on the stump; Gov. Mon C. 
Wallgren of Washington, defeated for re- 
election, who after chatting with the 
President told his wife to rent an apart- 
ment in the nation’s capital; Defense 
Secretary James Forrestal, who for 45 





*In contrast the President, when asked if he would 
retain James Forrestal as Defense Secretary, brus«ue- 
ly declined to comment. 
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minutes gave his chief an optimistic brief- 
ing on the Western European union, the 
ERP, and the Berlin airlift, but steered 
clear of the critical Chinese situation; and 
Air Force Secretary W. Stuart Symington. 

Sign of Luek: What policy decisions 
the President was making on domestic 
problems were hinted at his press con- 
ference: 
> The President said that his program 
remained New Deal. The people on 
Election Day had endorsed it. His own 
position was unchanged since his omni- 
bus message to Congress of Sept. 6, 1945. 
He would carry out to the best of his 
ability the Democratic platform, which 
he helped write. 
> He stood unequivocally by his promise 
to urge repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
In its place he would support an entirely 
new labor-relations statute—which was 
already being drafted. 
> Mr. Truman said he would repeat the 
civil-rights proposals which he made last 
winter and which were written 
into the Democratic platform. 
> He promised to cooperate fully 
with ex-President Hoover’s Com- 
mission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment, with a view toward 
bringing about “effective and 
economical administration.” 
> Newsmen had better not make 
any assumptions that the excess- 
profits tax would be restored. 

As the President prepared to 
return to Washington for tem- 
porary residence in Blair House 
while the White House under- 
goes repairs, chance provided 
him with a lucky omen. Swim- 
ming in the choppy surf, he lost 
his bifocals and had to send a 
Secret Service man to his cot- 
tage to get a spare pair. An hour | 
later, strolling down the beach, 
he exclaimed: “By George! 
There’s my glasses.” They had 
been washed ashore by the 
waves. If the President could 
also retrieve his domestic pro- 
gram which had been washed away 
by the 80th Congress, he could envision 
his coming administration with rose- 
colored bifocals indeed. 


‘He Told Me...’ 


Quoting the President is as easy as 
asking that old legal teaser: “Have you 


stopped beating your wife?” It is also' 


as tricky to deny, Last week Rep. Frank 
W. Boykin of Alabama, an irrepressible, 
brassy-voiced, pugnacious _ millionaire 
lumberman, told the Rotary Club in his 
home town of Mobile that the President 
had said to him: “Frank, I don’t believe 
in this civil-rights program any more 
than you, but we’ve got to have it to 
Wii.” For the denial, Boykin might have 
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to wait for the President’s State of the 
Union message to the incoming 8lst 
Congress. Pending that, the White 
House dodged the whole question with: 
“No comment.” 


CONGRESS: 


Rayburn’s Rosy View 


In the eyes of the Texas cattle breeder 
Sam Rayburn, everything in Washing- 
ton in 1949 would be as neat as the paved 
streets around Courthouse Square in his 
home town of Bonham and.-as flourishing 
as the lush cotton fields that surround it. 
At 66, reelected to Congress for his 
nineteenth term, he was returning to 
the House rostrum as Speaker after two 
years in exile as minority leader. Last 
week, stopping off at Key West with 
President Truman, he gave a glowing 
view of what the new year would bring: 
> A “Honeymoon” between the President 





Diogenes Ickes tripped over himself 


and all Congressional Democrats, last- 
ing—“I hope, I trust, I believe’—a full 
four years. 

P» No lack of liaison between the White 
House and Capitol Hill. 

> “One happy family” within the Demo- 
cratic Party. A mood of—“I'll use a big 
word”—“camaraderie.” 

> No effective coalition between the Re- 
publicans and “the so-called reactionary 
Democrats.” 

One newsman pressed on: “A lot of 
people, including those in Wall Street, 
are afraid of where President Truman, 
Vice President-elect Barkley, and you are 
taking us.” Rayburn replied: “There are 
some people in the United States who 
seem to enjoy being scared. With the 
buying power of this country at its 
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highest, I don’t see anything anyone’s got 
to be scared about. Nobody can say that 
the country is not in a prosperous and 
healthy condition. If a major depression 
or recession should come, which I do not 
expect, it will not be justified by our 
economic situation but will be man- 
made.” 

Was it Wall Street people who enjoy 
being scared? “Oh, they might be from 
Dallas, or Bonham, or Wall Street. But 
I don't see anything for any sensible per- 
son to be scared about.” 


SEERS: 
‘Honest Harold’ 


In the postelection ocean of red-faced 
poll takers, political experts, columnists, 
and editors, one face had stood out like 
a beacon of truth—the cherubic counte- 
nance of “Honest Harold” L. Ickes, erst- 
while Republican, erstwhile New Deal 
Interior Secretary, and currently 
a pundit-in-print for The New 
York Post and approximately 40 
other newspapers. 

On Nov. 10, a week after the 
election, Ickes in his column 
under the tradelast “Man to 
Man” had chortled: 

“It was not an election last 
Tuesday; it was a revolution . . . 
Luckily for myself, I have not 
written for publication, either 
before or after the election, any- 
thing that I now feel that I 
should attempt to explain away. 
However, in all frankness, I must 
admit that on the eve of the 
election, I saw no chance for 
President Truman . . . It was 
just by sheer good luck that I 
.did not find myself among the 
embarrassed group of editors 
and writers who, on Wednesday, 
hurried to tear apart the forms 
of their papers between editions 
and to confess their errors of 
judgment . . . I agree with those 
chastened commentators who 
found themselves irretrievably out on a 
limb that the result last Tuesday was a 
Truman victory.” 

In succeeding columns, Ickes, seeking 
“like Diogenes . . . honest answers” to 
lack of newspaper “influence,” unleashed 
a round of fury at poll takers (“It would 
be all to the public good if Dr. George 
H. Gallup and Elmo B. Roper should 
gracefully bow themselves off the stage”), 
editors (“There were bad cases of self- 
deception”), and the press generally 
(“Progressively, the people have been 
losing confidence”). 

A Slip Showing: On Friday, Nov. 19, 
The Washington Star neatly pulled the 
rug from beneath Diogenes Ickes’s feet. 
It revealed that like many a columnist, 
newspaper, and magazine, Ickes himself 
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had written a column about President 
Truman’s “defeat” which had been cir- 
culated to his clients for publication after 
Election Day. 

Apparently killed by every other edi- 
tor, this abortive “Man to Man” column 
had accidentally appeared on Nov. 7 in 
the faraway Panama Star and Herald 
published near the Canal Zone. Tracing 
the history of Vice Presidents who had 
succeeded to the Presidency and then 
sought election in their own right, Ickes 
blames Mr. Truman’s “defeat” on bad 
advice. 

“One may regret,” wrote Ickes, “that 
he did not have about him, or at least 
within counseling distance, advisers who 
were able coolly to appraise the situation 
and frankly tell him that he could not 
win. Unfortunately, his candidacy, al- 
though it has increased his standing as 
a man, has been well-nigh disastrous for 
his party . . . I still believe that if Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower had been the can- 
didate on either ticket he would have 
swept the country . . . Justice William 
O. Douglas might have won, or Chief 
Justice Fred Vinson It was a cold 
result by cold people.” 

Whether “Honest Harold” would now 
want to reconsider his statement that 
he had not. written for publication “either 
before or after the election anything I 
now feel that I should attempt to ex- 
plain,” or that he did not find himself 
“among the embarrassed group of editors 
and writers who . . . hurried to tear apart 
the forms,” remained to be seen.* 


NEW JERSEY: 
General at the Bridges 


As a_ soldier-politician, Clifford R. 
Powell frequently acted as pugnacious 
as his Prussian-style haircut made him 
look, A lawyer in civil life, he had spent 
35 of his 55 years in the New Jersey Na- 
tional Guard, rising from buck private 
to major general, In the first world war, 
flying as observer for a French bomber, 
he shot down two German. attackers, 
only to have his right thigh riddled when 
his own plane was shot down. In the 
second, relieved as commanding general 
of the 44th Infantry Division, he directed 
psychological warfare for the Twelfth 
Army Group in Luxembourg. 

As Powell was climbing the military 
ladder, he was rising politically as well. 
Between the two wars he served ten 
terms in the Jersey legislature, first be- 
coming Assembly speaker, then Senate 
president. The top job of governor 
slipped through his hands in a bitter Re- 
publican primary in 1937. After the sec- 
ond war he returned from Europe to 





*Ickes made news on another front last week. His 
collection of domestic stamps, mostly gathered while 
he was Secretary of Interior and many of them auto- 
gurbed by Franklin D. Roosevelt, brought him 
$34,500. 
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resume his political post as GOP boss of 
bucolic Burlington County and his com- 
mand of the Jersey National Guard. 
Within a few hours last Oct. 22, Gen- 
eral Powell pulled a_ political trick as 
shrewd as any he had ever seen in war- 
fare. He captured two Delaware River 
bridges from under the nose of Alfred E. 
Driscoll, New Jersey Republican gov- 
ernor, But he also pulled the military 
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Powell: Outflanked by Driscoll 


blunder of leaving his flanks exposed. 
The upshot: the downfall of his county 
political machine on Election Day, and 
his own military eclipse last week. 

Collapse: The two bridges which Gen- 
eral Powell grabbed were the four-lane 
Tacony-Palmyra span and the two-lane 
Burlington-Bristol roadway. They had 
been built two decades ago under 
Powell’s sponsorship for a total cost of 
$5,554,000. Governor Driscoll had 
planned to have a new Delaware River 
Port Authority acquire them for $5,000,- 
000 in condemnation proceedings, pay 
off the cost in five years, and then 
make them toll-free. Driscoll signed a 
legislative act creating this authority 
on Oct. 21. 

But the general beat the governor to 
the drawbridges. On Oct. 22 he had the 
Burlington-Bristol Co., whose principal 
stockholder and counsel he was, acquire 
the Tacony-Palmyra span as well through 
behind-the-scenes maneuvering. The 
same day the Powell-bossed Burlington 
County Board of Freeholders established 
a new County Bridge Commission com- 
posed of three $3,000-a-year Powell 
cronies. This commission, without draw- 
ing a deep breath, thereupon bought the 
two bridges for no less than $12,000,000 
—under enabling legislation sponsored by 


a Powell law partner. To raise this sun: 
plus $400,000 in working capital, th: 
commissioners scurried to New York Cit, 
and collected the proceeds from a $12 

400,000 bond issue, which had _ been 
printed and floated even before the con:- 
mission was created. 

By the night of Oct. 22 the grand 
coup was all set. The profit to Genera! 
Powell and his family: $500,000 gross, 
or $300,000 after taxes and expenses, on 
an investment of $12,500. 

Powell boasted that it was “a _profit- 
able deal for everyone.” His argument: 
The bridges, although costing two and 
a half times the condemnation price, 
came under public ownership immedi- 
ately rather than after the long delay 
which condemnation would require. The 
county would collect tolls immediately, 
pay off the purchase price in twelve 
years, and then make the bridges toll- 
tree. Meanwhile, tolls were cut from 35 
and 30 cents to 25. Furthermore, the 
Delaware River Port Authority was “just 
a lot of talk so far.” 

But the people of New Jersey didn't 
see Powell as a heroic Horatio. On Elec- 
tion Day, Burlington County, previously 
2-to-1 Republican, rose up against its 
boss and elected Democrats as state sen- 
ator, assemblyman, and two freeholders, 
and helped defeat a third Republican 
freeholder who was seeking the normally 
GOP seat in Jersey’s Fourth Congres- 
sional District. So sweeping was the po- 
litical housecleaning that even Thomas 
E. Dewey carried the county for the 
GOP by only a broomstraw, 21,183 to 
20,801. 

While the voters were rolling up 
Powell’s political flank, Governor Driscoll 
made a frontal attack on the general's 
bridge deal. Last week he ordered im- 
mediate court action to void the whole 
deal and, failing that, to recover the 
profit. 

Pending such action, the governor on 
Nov. 16 called in Powell and gave him a 
choice: Either give up his $10,477-a- 
year National Guard command by vol- 
untarily retiring from active duty, or be 
fired. Powell, choosing retirement, took 
the easier way out. To the once powerful 
soldier-politician, the Delaware spans 
had become Bridges of Sighs. 


WAUKEGAN: 
A Monument 


Leno Paveglio had made many monu- 
ments in his life. A jovial, kindly man. he 
lived contentedly with his wife, Frances. 
and four children in a trim little house on 
South Genesee Street in Waukegan, Ill. 
He was widely known in the community 
as a skillful worker in a craft which he 
and his brothers had learned in Italy. 

When Paveglio learned last spring that 
the local American Legion Post was scek- 
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Passengers toted their luggage 


ing bids from Chicago firms on a monu- 
ment to Waukegan’s war dead, he went 
after the job. After all, he reasoned, he 
was a veteran of the first world war and 
a Legion member himself, and his two 
sons had served in the second world war. 
Asked by the Legion to submit a bid of 
his own, Paveglio was so anxious to get 
the assignment that he shaved down his 
price to bare cost. “I want to put up a 
job that I'll be proud of,” he said when he 
learned that his offer had been accepted. 
Paveglio immediately ordered the 
stone, a light Barre granite, from a North- 
field, Vt., quarry. In October it arrived, 
a wide base piece, a smaller base piece, 
and a tall, chaste shaft, already rough- 
cut. Paveglio’s work consisted of polish- 
ing the cut pieces, hauling them to Legion 
headquarters on Washington and West 
Streets, erecting them, and attaching a 
bronze plaque commemorating the dead 
of two wars—by Armistice Day. As a re- 
ward to himself, he planned to go to 
Michigan on a deer hunt, his pet sport, 
once the monument was dedicated. 
On Monday morning, Nov. 
8, he began setting it up. Help- 
ing the wiry 53-year-old monu- 
ment maker were his son Rob- 
ert and two workmen, Robert 
Randall and Gus Kantautas. 
Randall too had a special inter- 
est in the monument. Inscribed 
on its bronze plaque would be 
the name of his brother Henry, 
« bombardier killed in an Army 
plane crash. After half a day 
ot strenuous work, the two base 
pieces had been set in place 
ind only the slim shaft  re- 
mained unmounted. 
Some monument workers 
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might have used a hoist to lift the long, 
3,500-pound stone into place, but not 
Paveglio. He preferred the old-fashioned 
method of blocks and muscle, in order 
not to damage the surface of the shaft. 
Carefully the four men lifted it into place 
on the base. Then, just before they began 
knocking out the one-inch boards on 
which it rested, Gus Kantautas asked 
what to do in case of an accident. “The 
man first, the stone second,” said Paveglio. 

Suddenly, as they worked, the stone 
began slipping. Young Paveglio and 
Randall shouted a warning to the boss. 
Ignoring his own instructions, Paveglio 
put his shoulder to the toppling shaft to 
save it, As it fell, it ripped off his shirt 
and struck him smartly across the back, 
breaking his pelvis. “Is it hurt?” Leno 
Paveglio shouted as he went down, the 
stone at his side. 

With Leno Paveglio near death in St. 
Therese Hospital, the monument, com- 
pleted by his sons, was dedicated in pub- 
lic ceremonies on schedule—Armistice 
Day, Nov. 11. When his son later de- 
scribed the stirring scene to him, Paveglio 
was joyous. Last week, on Monday, Nov. 
15—ironically the day the Michigan deer- 
hunting season opened—Leno Paveglio 
died. His masterpiece had been his own 
monument. 


STRIKE: 


Paralyzing the Ports 


The East Coast was landlocked, New 
York overnight had become an inland 
city, as distant from the Atlantic Ocean 
as Peoria, Ill. 

From Portland, Maine, to Hampton 
Roads, Va., the nation’s only ports were 
Pennsylvania Station and Grand Central 
Terminal, Americans returning from Eu- 
rope docked at Halifax, N.S., then 
grabbed the special boat trains which 
the Canadian National Railways ran down 
to New York, 36 hours away. The Grand 
Central’s rambling 300-foot baggage room 
had been transformed into Pier 1, with 
45 United States Customs inspectors, who 
ordinarily cover the waterfront, combing 
through handbags and trunks. 
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GI Christmas mail piled up 
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Joe Ryan’s dockers struck 


With the West Coast strike of Harry 
Bridges’s CIO longshoremen entering its 
third month, the East Coast strike of Joe 
Ryan’s AFL longshoremen (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 22) last week marooned the nation. 
The issue: a 28 per cent pay increase.* 

Only the South Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast ports were still open, and Ryan 
warned shipowners that if they attempted 
to divert Atlantic shipping south, he 
would close them up too. No shipowner 
tried, for Ryan is 220 pounds of red- 
headed, bushy-browed, dock-walloping 
Irishman. (his parents came from County 
Tipperary), even though he never 
swears, rarely drinks, manicures his 
fingernails, and dresses expensively—in 
tails, whenever appropriate. 

Where It Hurt: In New York, with 
its 650 miles of waterfront through which 
half the nation’s ship-borne exports and 
imports pass, 29,500 longshoremen were 
out last week. Motors for Amsterdam, 
farm machinery for Antwerp, machine 
tools for Bombay, automobiles and tires 
for Bandar Shahpur and Rio de Janeiro 
were locked in boxcars at the 
export railroad yards. Pier after 
pier was empty and silent. 
Freighters remained tied up; 
unneeded tugs and _ lighters 
swung quietly at their berths. 

The scene was the same in 
Boston, in Philadelphia, and 
in Baltimore. The longshore- 
men would load only cargoes , 
bound for the United States 
Army overseas. (They ignored 
Communist pleas to strike 
Army shipments.) Although 





home *Since V-J Day, longshoremen have 
received .three pay increases, totaling 
40 per cent. 
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the most urgent mail was diverted to air- 
lines, in the New York Post Office 150,000 
sacks piled up, including thousands of 
relief packages. Nor would the strikers 
handle Marshall-plan cargoes, despite 
warnings by Administrator Paul Hoffman 
that “success of the entire program” was 
threatened. Delays in shipments, he de- 
clared, “not only endanger the recovery 
of Europe but tend to defeat the will of 
the American people.” 

If shipments could not leave the East 
Coast, neither could they enter. Freigh- 
ters carrying Hawaiian pineapple, canned 
California fruits and vegetables, Alaska 
salmon, and Norwegian sardines pulled 
into port but were unable to unload. At 
Southampton, England, 400 of the Queen 
Elizabeth’s 1,500-man crew went on 
strike in sympathy with the longshore- 
men, further disrupting ocean traffic. 

Importers of bananas were especially 
mournful, Was there any housewife who 
didn’t know Chiquita Banana and Chi- 
quita’s warning that “bananas like the 
climate of the Equator, so you should 
never put them- in the refrigerator”? 
Now the importers, who had spent tens of 
thousands of dollars to popularize the ra- 
dio jingle, were being forced by the strike 
to keep $130,000 worth of bananas in 
ships’ refrigerators. 

What It Cost: The cost of the strike 
grew hourly, for the paralysis which 
gripped the East Coast ports was malig- 
nant: 


P In the first week, the 45,000 striking 


longshoremen were estimated to have lost 
$3,150,000 in wages. 

> In New York alone, $25,500,000 worth 
of cargo was held up daily, including 
$2,000,000 worth of Marshall-plan aid. 

P On the average, each ship tied up was 
costing its owner $4,000 a day in loss of 
revenue, wages of crew, port charges, 
guard expense, and insurance, With near- 
ly 250 vessels already immobile, the 
weekly loss was $7,000,000, and each 
ship which docked pyramided _ the 
amount. 

> Some 775 freight cars were being em- 
bargoed by the strike each day. The aver- 
age loss was $160 a car. The weekly to- 
tal: $868,000. 

>The embargo forced the railroads to 
lay off 2,000 men. Their weekly loss in 
wages: $100,000. 

> Some 2,500 trucks were made idle, and 
with them 2,000 drivers and helpers. The 
trucking firms’ losses amounted to ap- 
proximately $700,000 a week. 

> Fifteen hundred New York tugmen 
were idle. The loss to harbor carrier firms 
owning scows, tugboats, and lighters was 
$700,000. 

Even more important was the eventual 
impact the strike would have on the 
country unless settled, for it was creep- 
ing slowly inland, into scores of cities, 
and down hundreds of Main Streets. Just 
as the West Coast strike had paralyzed 
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Hawaiian industry and made it necessary 
to feed Alaska by air (NEWswEEK, Oct. 
25), so the East Coast strike now was be- 
ginning to strangle American factories 
dependent on imports or exports. Typical: 
In Philadelphia, the Franklin Sugar Re- 
finery and the National Sugar Refining 
Co, shut down because the strike had cut 
off their supply of raw sugar. 

To forestall further industrial paraly- 
sis, the government stepped in last week. 
William Margolis, assistant director of 
the United States Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service, flew to New York to 
confer with Ryan and the shipowners. 
The union cut its demands in half, and 
hope for settlement of the strike rose. 


PEOPLE: 


Cock vs. Hen 


The United States Department of La- 
bor last week issued a report that caused 
American men to gasp unbelievingly. Its 
import: Men spend more on clothes than 
women, 

They always have, the department 


New Sea Dog: First naval vessel to be equipped with rapid-fire 
8-inch gun batteries, the 17,000-ton U.S.S. Des Moines, world’s most 
powerful cruiser, slipped out of the Fore River yards at Quincy, 
Mass., for a trial run before being commissioned by the Navy. First of 
a new class, she cost $50,000,000. Her speed: “In excess of 30 knots.” 


maintained stoutly. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury they spent approximately $3 more 
a year than women. Owing to price 
increases and inflation, they now spend 
from $17 to $20 more. That’s what the 
Department said. 


Birthright Question 


By birth, Madeleine DuPont was un- 
questionably American. Born in 1887 in 
Wilmington, Del., she was one of Thi 
DuPonts—the eldest daughter of the late 
Alfred I. DuPont. But she lived her adult 
years in Germany. She remained in the 
enemy nation during -both the first and 
second world wars. She knew her own 
country only through short visits home. 

Twice she married a German. Because 
of her marriage to a German named 
Hiebler in 1913, she lost her American 
citizenship by the terms of a first-world- 
war statute. She regained it, however, 
after that statute was repealed. Her 
marriage in 1931 to another German, 
Herman Ruoff, did not affect her citizen- 
ship. In 1946, fifteen months after V-E 
Day, she finally came home on an Ameti- 
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can citizen’s passport, bringing her hus- 
band. 

If the DuPont heiress hoped that her 
return would automatically regain her 
$1,000,000 fortune in American stocks, 
bonds, cash, and real estate, which had 
been frozen during the war, she was soon 
disillusioned. For last Sept. 23, David L. 
Bazelon, the go-getting Assistant Attor- 
ney General in charge of alien property, 
ordered her inherited fortune confiscated. 
The ground: The amended Trading with 
the Enemy Act of 1917 authorized the 
seizure of the property of citizens and 
residents of enemy countries. 

Last week Mrs. Ruoff, standing on her 
constitutional rights as an American citi- 
zen, sued the United States for the re- 
turn of her property. 

American Forever? Out of the case 
of Madeleine DuPont Ruoff arose basic 
moral questions concerning Americans 
who transplant themselves to foreign soil, 
hold on to their citizenship only by a 
passport, and then lay full claim to their 
rights. In open court, she was sure to 
face questions like these: 

Why did Mrs. Ruoff never get out of 
Germany during Adolf Hitler’s early 
years and pass up all her chances for 
repatriation? 

What sort of American citizen was she? 

What sort of German was the husband 
she stood by? 

Should the United States let her ex- 
ploit the rights of American citizenship? 

Would American citizenship become 
only a false face if she could claim the 
benefits of whichever side won a war? 

On Mrs. Ruoff’s behalf, her attorney, 
Raoul Berger, former general counsel to 
the Alien Property Custodian, anticipated 
such questions. His answers: 

(1) Mrs. Ruoff had tried to move her 
tamily to America in 1939 and at other 


times; always, the Nazis blocked her by — 


insisting that some family member or 
the Ruoff’s property in Germany be kept 
there. 

(2) Her record showed “unswerving 
loyalty” to her native land. 

(3) Her husband, although made a 
member of the Nazi Party without his 
consent and drafted into the German 
Army, had been cleared by a denazifica- 
tion court; in fact, both Herman and 
Madeleine Ruoff helped several Jews 
escape Nazi Germany. 

Anyway, said Berger for his client, 
American citizens under the Constitution 
cannot in peacetime have their property 
taken away by administrative action on 
any ground short of treason. “Even as- 
suming, contrary to fact, that there was 
disloyalty,” Berger declared, “the Office 
of Alien Property was not authorized to 
punish disloyal Americans by confiscat- 
ing their property. To construe the act 
to authorize such punishment and con- 
liscation would raise constitutional prob- 
lems of gravest import.” 
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The Seniority Rule 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


MONG the contributions to more 
A effective government which the 
Democratic majority in the 81st Con- 
gress has in its power to make is the 
abolition of the seniority rule. This is 
the rule by which uninterrupted ten- 
ure of office determines rank, including 
chairmanships, on the committees of 
both houses. It has been 
condemned in recent years 
by almost every authority or 
impartial observer of Con- 
gress. Yet it still stands. Both 
parties have followed it in 
the Senate since 1846 and in 
the House since the revolt 
against Speaker “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon in 1910. 

The seniority rule puts the 
control of the legislative ma- 
chinery very largely in the hands of 
members from “safe” districts. They 
are often elderly and occasionally be- 
yond their years of useful service ex- 
cept perhaps as advisers. Sometimes 
they conspicuously misrepresent the 
current thinking of a majority of their 
party. As Dr. George B. Galloway, 
staff director of the Joint Committee 
on Reorganization of Congress, wrote 
in 1946:* “A majority of the member- 
ship of the House may come fresh from 
the people with a clear mandate for a 
program of social action, only to see 
their attempts to keep their promises 
frustrated and their bills whittled away 
or pigeonholed by a little group of 
committee chairmen who were first 
elected to Congress a generation ago 
on issues now settled or forgotten and 
who have risen to dominate the key 
committees.” 


HE seniority system contributed, I 
Think, to the Republican defeat of 
1948. Especially in the House, it en- 
trenched, at the expense of the new 
and more progressive Republicans, the 
Old Guard, on whose record Truman 
and the Democratic candidates for 
the House and Senate capitalized so 
heavily. 

In the Democratic Party also it fa- 
vors a dwindling right wing at the ex- 
pense of the newer members who 
represent the verdict of a majority of 
the electorate. It produces also an 
extreme geographic disbalance. Under 





*In “Congress at the Crossroads.” 
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the seniority rule, eleven of the nine- 
teen committee chairmen in the House 
(including the housekeeping commit- 
tees) will be from the South or Border 
States, and eight from the rest of the 
country. In the Senate, nine will be 
from Southern and Border States, six 
from the Mountain and Southwestern 
States, and none from the 
rest of the country. 

Not all these Southern and 
Border State committee 
chairmen are out of tune 
with a majority of their 
party. Not all the Northern 
chairmen are qualified by 
ability or vigor. But the 
committee chairmen, under 
the seniority rule, will not 
be even an approximate 
cross section, geographically or in 
political outlook, of the Democratic 
Party in Congress. A few of them 
were Dixiecrats. 


HE new members of each house 
Twin, as usual, stand at the bottom 
of their committees. This will cause a 
special injustice in the 81st Congress 
because so many of the new members 
have had important previous experi- 
ence in national public life. A number 
of the new senators have served several 
terms in the House, and one was in the 
Senate previously. One is a former 
member of the Cabinet, as well as a 
former congressman. Some of the 
“new” House members are former con- 
gressmen who were defeated in 1946 
but elected in 1948. In a sensible 
apportionment of responsibilities, tech- 
nical seniority would not be ignored 
but would be balanced against such 
other factors as geography, ability, 
vigor, and previous public experience. 

The seniority rule, like any other 
automatic rule of long standing, 
minimizes hard feeling toward those 
who otherwise would have to make the 
assignments. That is not a good enough 
reason for keeping it, in view of the 
great responsibilities of Congress. Not 
only the Democratic Party and the 
voters who restored it to power have 
an interest in seeing the rule abolished. 
The Republican Party, with an eye to 
its own future, has an interest. The 
public has an interest. If the public 
is served by party responsibility, it is 
disserved by the seniority rule. 
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POLLS: 


How, Why, and Whither 


By last week the badly battered opin- 
ion polls, unlike many political pundits, 
were deep in the business of critical self- 
examination, while from all sides their 
doom was being proclaimed. Special 
Projects Editor Harold Isaacs here re- 
ports on the postelection status of the 
opinion polls. 


Many of the same experts who failed 
to predict the outcome of the recent elec- 
tion have since been predicting the early 
death of the opinion polls. They are 
wrong again. The pollsters are humbler, 
wiser men than they were before Nov. 2, 
but they are not going out of business. 
On the contrary, it seemed accurate to 
say last week that they had made a swifter 
and more serious attempt to find out what 
was wrong with them than any of the 
newspapers, reporters, commentators, and 
politicians who shared in the most re- 
sounding flop of experts in American 
political history. 

The pollsters were no further wrong 
than countless other “experts.” But, as 
the only forecasters who claim to be 
scientific, they recognize their peculiar 
responsibilities. 

The big three in polling—George Gal- 
lup, Elmo Roper, and Archibald Crossley 
—placed all their data in the hands of an 
independent committee of specialists set 
up by the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. This committee will bring in its re- 
port next month, Out of the welter of 
postmortems, those studying the field 
have already extracted the following es- 
sential facts: 
> The pollsters were more at fault than 
the polling system itself. They were care- 
less and overconfident, and their judg- 
ment was no better than that of the other 
“experts.” 
> They failed to keep tabs on last-min- 
ute trends among the voters. 
> They completely misjudged the ulti- 
mate action of the “undecided” vote. 
> They tended to forget what they al- 
ready knew: that it is statistically impos- 
sible for them to predict the precise out- 
come of a close election. 
> Their sampling methods, although suc- 
cessful in many crucial tests, are still too 
far from precise and are in need of re- 
examination and overhauling. 

Cut te Size: Polling is actually an in- 
fant science, still in its Model T phase. 
In récent years, thanks to good luck and 
a synthetic reputation for infallibility, it 
has tried to act and look like a 1949 Cadil- 
lac, The 1948 results will have the salu- 
tary effect of making them start all over 
again with more becoming modesty. 

Sampling polls can spot trends in pub- 
lic thinking on issues, but they cannot 
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predict Election Day behavior. In a close 
election, the unavoidable margin of error 
makes forecasting a matter of shrewd or 
lucky guesswork, not scientific study. 
Even more important, perhaps, polls are 
a long way from the ability to probe the 
deeper psychological roots of action by 
people. 

The raw material of the polls gives an 
approximate indication of the state of 
mind at a given time, and nothing more. 
Since polls are largely supported by the 
press, which prefers flat to qualified state- 
ments, they slipped more and more into 
the morass of flat forecasting at election 
time. They had to gamble and guess on 
such factors as weather, turnout, apathy, 
late campaign reactions, and personality 
impact. In this department their failure 
was spectacular, 

Chief example of this was the “unde- 
cided” vote, which Roper turned up at 


LL LOLOL ae 


That Late Shift 


‘ Elmo Roper last week received 
, the following letter from a voter 
\ in Pennsylvania: 

' “I have read your refreshing 
, confession of error, Perhaps I had 
‘ a small part in causing that error. 
' I was interviewed by one of your 
\ representatives in August. I told 
’ her if the election were held that 
' day I would vote for Dewey. On 
. Nov, 2, I voted for Truman. 

‘ “I didn’t deliberately try to de- 
‘ ceive. I changed my mind in the 
, last week of the campaign. Reason: 
‘ I was disappointed by Dewey’s uni- 
\_ ty - love - home - God - motherhood 
\ platitudes. I was uplifted by Tru- 
‘ man’s more specific speeches and 
‘ his undoubted courage. 

. “I have twenty to twenty-five 
‘ close friends. Two of them, besides 
myself, changed their minds exact- 
ly as I did only a few days before 
Election Day.” 


15.4 per cent, Gallup 8.7 per cent, and 
Crossley 8 per cent, Past experience hav- 
ing shown that these voters end up as a 
rule by not voting at all or voting in pro- 
portions to the others, the pollsters, in 
effect, threw these figures away, It was 
one of their most stupid mistakes, they 
now find. Gallup gave those interviewed 
in his last survey postcards to fill out and 
return after the election. From about 
1,000 returns on this postmortem, he dis- 
covered that the “undecided” actually 
voted about three to one for Truman. 
Time Element: All the polls were in- 
credibly careless about watching for late 
trends. There is much evidence of last- 
minute shifts and decisions. Gallup’s post- 
cards showed that 2.3 per cent of those 
who had said they would vote for Dewey 


ended up voting for Truman; 1 per cent 
who had announced for Wallace or Thur- 
mond, went to Truman. This did not 
wholly erase Gallup’s margin of error, 
but it indicated that the polls may have 
been more right than wrong at the time 
they were taken, 

And here lay the rub. Elmo Roper 
polled the voters in August and followed 
up with only a single limited telegraphic 
check a week before election, Crossley’s 
last poll was taken three weeks before 
Nov, 2, and Gallup’s final ballot was tak- 
en between Oct. 15 and 25, Whatever 
happened in the thinking of large num- 
bers of voters in the last week went un- 
checked by the polls. Yet attention to late 
trends might have shown results. 

But whatever substantive change took > 
place among the voters late in the game, 
there were still defects in the polls that 
may be smoked out by the committee’s 
study. These involve sampling methods, 
among other things. It has been held that 
the samples used by the polls are faulty 
in underrepresenting the lower income 
brackets and the rural population, two 
groups who swung the actual election 
result. 

Outlook: The polls will suffer through 
some loss of clientele. Even here, how- 
ever, it seems that the public is taking the 
attacks on the polls with characteristic 
reservations. Four man-in-the-street polls 
conducted by newspapers in Philadel- 
phia, Columbus, Des Moines, and Min- 
neapolis came up with the surprising 
average of 54 per cent who said they still 
thought polls were valuable and should 
be continued, Gallup’s interviewers went 
out for their first postelection canvass pre- 
pared for scorn and brickbats, but almost 
uniformly reported a reaction of tolerant 
friendliness. On the other hand, a plu- 
rality of readers of The Cleveland Press 
voted for discontinuing polls, and San 
Diego Daily Journal readers voted 3 to | 
for canceling Elmo Roper’s column. 

There will be changes in future pre- 
election polling, George Gallup this week 
announced he would henceforth confine 
himself to giving the actual raw results 
of his opinion surveys and leave inter- 
pretation of the imponderables to others. 
Whether preelection polling should be 
done at all—and Elmo Roper has always 
felt it was an undesirable and even dan- 
gerous thing—will of a certainty be dis- 
cussed at great length before another 
election comes around, 4 

But it seemed clear that despite all 
the huggermugger, the opinion poll is 
here to stay in some form, and it will 
emerge from the current shadows as an 
improved instrument for the study of 
what people think. Roper, last week a 
tired but dogged ex-expert, quoted an 
aphorism which he said was his major 
comfort in a time of trial: “Successes tend 
to lull the scientists; failures tend to ad- 
vance the science.” 
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A Breathing Spell for Chiang 


A decisive battle, in the Western un- 
derstanding of the term, never occurs in 
the Chinese civil war. The country is too 
vast for one engagement to do more than 
temporarily change the course of hostil- 
ities. Moreover, Chinese armies don’t rep- 
resent a tremendous and _ irreplaceable 
investment in men and_ complicated 
equipment as in the West. Additional 
forces can always be raised from the huge 
population while their simple equipment 
is supplied from abroad. Most funda- 
mentally, however, the ancient, intellec- 
tual, civilized Chinese military_ tradition 
stresses maneuver, not fighting. If defeat 
seems fairly certain, a Chinese army may 
retreat, surrender, or even join the enemy. 
Instead of fighting to the last man, it lives 
to fight—or not to fight—another day. 

It was these peculiar concepts of war 
that made the battle of Suchow so puz- 
zling last week, Vivid newspaper accounts 
described 1,000,000 Communist and Na- 
tionalist troops locked in a decisive 
struggle for this supposed key to Nan- 
king, 145 miles north of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s. capital: Men died, positions 
changed . hands, bombers strafed and 
fired villages. But it was far from being 
a Somme or a Stalingrad. Arthur Gaul, 
a United Press correspondent, flew to 
Suchow. He glimpsed scattered destruc- 
tion along the route but found Suchow 
“as. quiet today as a Midwestern Ameri- 
can village at midnight.” 

Actually the importance of the battle 
of Suchow was largely psychological. Its 
fall would certainly have dealt a heavy 
blow to confidence in the Chiang Kai- 
shek regime, even though it would prob- 
ably have taken the Communists weeks 
or months to cross the broad Yangtze 
River and capture Nanking. Both Com- 
munists and Nationalists, therefore, 
waged a violent battle of communiqués, 
each claiming complete victory at Su- 
chow. By this week even those news- 
paper correspondents who had dis- 
counted every Nanking claim conceded 
a government success as the Reds re- 
treated to the North. The most important 
result; to give the Chiang regime a 
breathing spell in which to try to win a 
larger psychological battle—the struggle 
to obtain American aid. 


Program for Aid 


‘The breeze in the trees may have 
whispered Chiang Kai-shek to President 
Truman last week on his subtropical sub- 
holiday at Key West. For the Generalis- 
simo had personally placed in the Presi- 
dent's khaki lap the most immediate 
foreign crisis of the Democratic Admin- 
‘tration, In a personal appeal, Chiang 
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declared that only an immediate in- 
crease in American aid and a firm pledge 
of future moral and material support 
could save China. 

As the evacuation of Americans from 
China was hastened, the grayity of the 
crisis had evidently galvanized both 
President Truman and official Washing- 
ton into speeding up present aid to 
China and considering new measures. 
But the problem of making this aid 





"Internat 
China: Americans are leaving 


effective remained unanswered. On Nov. 
21 the Senate Appropriations Committee 
released a report containing the most 
complete attempt so far to compile a 
workable answer. The report was written 
by former Sen. D. Worth Clark of Idaho, 
who had just returned from a trip to 
China on behalf of the committee. 

What te De: His. recommendations: 

“1—Immediate and extensive direct 
military aid in the form of guns, planes, 
and ammunition. 

“2—Combat advisory aid extending to 
strategic and tactical authority. 

“3—Financial aid for the Chinese mili- 
tary operation, of an amount which will 
remove a major portion of the war cost 
from China’s internal budget. 

“4—Financial aid to stabilize China’s 
currency. 

“5—Strict American supervision of ex- 
penditures under any loan agreements 


- made with China.” 


Why: Clark supported his five con- 
clusions with this evidence: 
One: Immediate military aid would 


be necessary to relieve a “desperate 
supply situation . . . Rapid deterioration 
of motor-vehicle transport threatened to 
reduce the armed forces to animal- 
drawn transport and porterage . . . Both 
Japanese and United States supplies 
taken over on V-J Day by the Chinese 
were approaching the vanishing point 
... The situation . . . appeared . . . to be 
one of rapid exhaustion of all supplies, 
with no foreseen replenishment, except 
in very limited amounts.” 

Two: “Increased American advisory 
authority—and only increased American 
advisory authority—could remedy . . . 
military inadequacies . . . Were the Na- 
tionalist government able to notify an 
inefficient or unwise field commander 
that the Americans compelled his trans- 
fer, political exigencies would thus be 
met, and the field commander removed 
. . Real combat authority on the part of 
an advising American military staff could 
cancel unwise battle strategy . . . Authori- 
tative American supervision would help 
eliminate, or at least reduce, the payroll 
abuses” that have lowered soldier morale. 
Wherever he went, Clark asked: “Would 
the Chinese Nationalist government ac- 
cept and act upon such authority?” “Yes,” 
replied everyone. 

THREE: “Chinese currency was failing 
because Chinese internal resources simply 
were insufficient to support a war... 
Unless the deficit caused by war can be 
eliminated, there is no possibility of 
stabilizing the currency of China or its 
economic affairs. Military aid, therefore, 
is the first consideration of any financial 
plan.” : 

Four: For long-term currency stabi- 
lization, Clark suggested “a five-year, 
renewable loan in gold for a new stable 
reserve. A minimum of $200,000,000 is 
indicated.” This would release the pres- 
ent reserve for such purposes as paying 
off obligations to the International 
Monetary Fund, thereby _ restoring 
China’s international credit. In addition, 
there should be a “revolving loan for re- 
construction, for a term of ten to twenty 
years.” 

Five: The long-term projects as well as 
the immediate military aid, Clark em- 
phasized, should be carefully supervised 
by the United States. Shipments of planes 
and guns would have to be backed up 
with “logistic advice to assure that the 
supplies reach the points where needed 
and ready for use.” The currency-reserve 
loan “should be maintained in the custody 
of the United States. Its use should be 
limited to currency reserve, and it could 
be released only by a special act of Con- 
gress .. . The United States should have 
representatives on the Currency Control 
Board, to have a voice in policy.” The 
reconstruction loan should be spent under 
American guidance to give “priority . . . 
to those industries already established 
but which need rehabilitation . . . New 
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projects proposed should be sound and 
self-liquidating.” 

Clark concluded his report with a 
warning: “The program appears 
drastic and far-reaching. It is. [But] 
nothing less will do the job. Anything 
less will be wasted.” 


UNITED NATIONS: 
Israeli Are There to Stay 


“Not one soldier out of the Negeb!” 

From the boardwalks of Tel Aviv to 
the most distant Zionist colony, the phrase 
became a watchword in the wake of a 
United Nations order that would remove 
Israeli troops from positions taken from 
the Egyptians in the October offensive 
in Southern Palestine. By Nov. 19, said 
the directive from acting Mediator Ralph 
]. Bunche, troops should return to their 
Oct. 14 lines. But to the Israeli this 
“shameful” document was “completely 
devoid of elementary justice and reason.” 
Foreign Minister Moshe Shertok promised 
“bloody battles” against anyone who 
tried to get Israel out of the Negeb. 

The controversy focused on the ancient 
town of Beersheba, the traditional south- 
ern limit of biblical Palestine, now an 
Arab city and a main hub of communica- 
tions. The Jews were on shaky legal 


ground at Beersheba, for, unlike other 
substantial portions of the Negeb, it had 
not been allotted to Israel either by the 
original UN partition plan or by the 





revised partition proposed by the late 
Count Folke Bernadotte. Nevertheless, 
Israel had Beersheba, it had reestablished 
secure communications with a score of 
Northern Negeb settlements, and it was 
planning to found more. If possession was 
nine points of the law, Israel would not 
be denied by the tenth. 

Legal Face Saving: But just before 
the Nov. 19 deadline, the Jews saved 
their own and the UN’s face with a brilli- 
ant legalism that gave the appearance of 
complying with the Council order. Israel, 
said Tel Aviv’s reply to Bunche, had 
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already withdrawn from the Negeb ail 
troops sent there especially for the Octo- 
ber offensive. But since the Security 
Council order allowed retention of troops 


stationed there before Oct. 14, those 
forces—both static settlement-defense and 
mobile security units—would remain. Fur- 
thermore, “the withdrawal of . . . forces 
from inland areas, including Beersheba, 
would invite predatory activities by irreg- 
ulars, a constant menace to the safety of 
all who dwell in this area. If Beersheba 
is deprived of defense, the way would 
again be thrown open to Jerusalem, 
whose protection against aggression from 
the south could not be guaranteed.” 

Bunche gratefully ruled Israel had ac- 
cepted his withdrawal order “in princi- 
ple.” The next job was urging a perma- 
nent armistice for all Palestine, and get- 
ting Israeli and Egyptian officers to agree 
on demarcation lines in the Negeb. On 
Nov. 20, Dr. Philip C. Jessup, the United 
States delegate, told the UN that the 
United States “approves” Israel’s claims 
under the original partition plan. There- 
fore, “if Israel desires additions, it would 
be necessary . . . to offer an appropriate 
exchange.” 


— 
Pigs Is Pigs 

Dr. Oscar Lange, as a former professor 
at the University of Chicago, former Pol- 
ish Ambassador in Washington, and for- 
mer Polish delegate to the United Nations 
Security Council, had assimilated many 


facts about the United States, Among 
them: America overfeeds its pigs. 

“According to estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture,” he 
told the General Assembly’s Economic 
Committee last week in Paris, “several 
tens of thousands of bushels of cereals 
have been used up in this way at a time 
when there was a great shortage of ce- 
reals throughout the rest of the world.” 
Lange’s proposal: More careful feeding of 
livestock by the United States would re- 
lease grain for export to needy nations 
like Poland. 








FRANCE: 


Charles the Stubborn 


Many had forgotten Winston Churcl- 
ill’s classic wartime remark about Charles 
de Gaulle: “Of all the crosses I have to 
bear the heaviest is the Cross of Lorraine.” 
Since de Gaulle quit as French Presideist 
in 1946, many concluded that his long 
retreat to the country at Colombey-les- 
Deux-Eglises had mellowed him. 

But last week de Gaulle proved by 
word and gesture that he was still the 
stubborn, fighting Frenchman. Certain 
now that his return to power was inevita- 
ble, he treated 200 reporters at a Paris 
press conference to one of his most tem- 
peramental outbursts. Dressed in a blue 
suit, white shirt, and striped tie and hold- 
ing himself imperiously erect, he gesticu- 
lated violently while his voice ran from 
bass to a shrill alto that sounded occa- 
sionally as if he were strangling. 

Highlights: 
> The recent Anglo-American agreement 
to allow Germans to decide the ultimate 
ownership of Ruhr industry (NEwsweerk. 
Nov. 22) “is the gravest decision that has 
yet been made in the whole twentieth 
century.” France could not accept it be- 
cause “what the English and Americans 
seek is to remake the German Empite 
... The Anglo-Saxons flatter themselves 
that this Reich will become an instrument 
that can be used against the Soviet Union. 
Perhaps. But perhaps not . . . Bismarck, 





Black Star Photos 
Whitewash war: To his enemies, de Gaulle means war (and even the French misspell la guerre); to his friends, victory 


who built the first one, made continuous 
understanding with Russia an essential 
part of his policy” and Hitler “had no 
trouble agreeing with the Kremlin.” 

> “I am told that a refusal [to accept the 
Ruhr decision] might threaten the Mar- 
shall plan. Perhaps. We have lived many 
centuries without the Marshall plan . . - 
I believe it can be of immense use to 
Europe and France. But on one condi- 
tion: This is that for temporary things it 
does not make us sacrifice the whole 
future of this country and of Europe.’ 
> The West European Union, with a live- 


Newsweek, November 29, 1018 
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nation defense staff headed by a Brito 
Viscount Montgomery, is “fundamentall: 
unacceptable . . . It is inadmissible thi 


‘French national defense . . . should be 


assured by any. one other than a Frenc!] 
man. That would be intolerable.” 

> The de Gaulle defense plan: three th: 
aters of operation—Europe and Nort) 
Africa, the Middle East and East Afric:., 
and the Far East—with France responsi- 
ble for the first, Britain the second, and 
the United States the third. 


Significance-- 


Within France, de Gaulle stood on 
solid propaganda ground in denouncing 
a German-run Ruhr, cabled Loren Car- 
roll, chief of Newsweek's Paris bureau. 
No party or politician taking a contrary 
stand could long survive. By speaking 
more loudly than the rest, de Gaulle 
made himself the leading champion of 
French national interests. And, he did so 
with excellent timing, as the Ruhr ques- 
tion was being tensely debated in a six- 
nation London conference on Germany. 
French delegates, extremely sensitive to 
opinion at home, were fighting hard for 
a commitment for strict international con- 
trol of the Ruhr after military occupation 
ends, 

As a secondary line, de Gaulle’s ultra- 
nationalist view of France as leader of the 
Western alliance also made sound propa- 
ganda. The man in the street was unlike- 
ly to ask specifically by what means an 
impoverished France could assure the de- 
fense of Western Europe. These two 
points were badly needed by de Gaulle, 
since his anti-Communist thunder had 
been stolen by members of the govern- 
ment, principally Interior Minister Jules 
Moch, who had broken the coal strike. 


Indian Offering 


Her name was Mme. Sainte, and she 
cut a saintly figure as she entered St. 
Lambert’s Church in Paris, made her way 
to the shrine of Ste. Therese, and knelt in 
deep prayer. As she implored the saint's 
intercession for a “private wish” she took 
out a 100-frane note and thrust it into 
the offering box to further her cause. 

Last week Mme. Sainte appeared in 
court on a charge of rifling Ste. Therese’s 
offering box to the tune of 100 francs. 
She explained lucidly: “The saint never 
granted my favor. I got no value for my 
money and felt cheated, so I fished out 
my 100 francs with a hatpin.” The ver- 
dict was three months in jail with a 
suspended sentence. 


If the Reds Come 


“If the Red Army occupied Paris, w/iat 
would you do?” 

To titillate the fancy of its readers, 
the Paris weekly Carrefour recently put 
this question to a list of outstanding poli- 


Newsweek 























ticians, writers, artists, jurists, actors, etc. 
Some of the sharper replies: 

Maurice Chevalier: “I’m much too oc- 
cupied right now to occupy myself with 
occupation.” 

Paul Claudel, poet and diplomat: “I'd 
take advantage of my 80 years to die of 
horror.” 

Paul Giacobbi, prominent Gaullist 
supporter: “I would resist by every means 
in my power.” 

Louis Saillant, fellow-traveling board 


Black Star 
Maurice Chevalier is preoccupied 


member of the Communist-run labor con- 
federation: “There won’t be a war.” 

André Mornet, public prosecutor who 
sent Pétain to prison, and Mata Hari and 
Pierre Laval to the firing squad: “I have 
no doubt that resistance would soon get 
organized in France.” 

André Philip, outstanding ' Socialist 
deputy: “Id resist—if not on the soil of 
France, then anywhere resistance was 
possible.” 

Edouard Daladier, former Premier: 
“The question is ridiculous . . . It will 
amuse Vyshinsky and the Politburo . . 
make them think their blackmail is a 
success.” 


EKIRE: 


Poblacht na hEireann 


The rain beat on the tense little queue 
at the gates of the Dail Eireann. Damp 
functionaries and priests in almost equal 
numbers scuttled busily in and out of the 
courtyard. Flags of ancient Irish prov- 
inces, among them the scarlet and white 
ol partitioned Ulster with the symbolic 
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red hand of O'Neill in its center, clunc 
dankly to their poles. In the middle of thx 
courtyard, a small circle of rubble testi 
fied to the recent removal of the statu 
of Queen Victoria to the back room o: 
the Dublin police station alongside « 
headless William of Orange, removed 
from the College Green following noc 
turnal decapitation by patriots. 

*E Move’: From Dublin, Fred Vander- 
schmidt, chief of NEwsweex’s Londoi 
bureau, cabled this picture of last week's 
meeting of the Dail (Parliament). Inside. 
he went on, the public galleries which 
circle the high brown chamber were 
jammed four rows deep, but members’ 
benches showed wide gaps on the opposi- 
tion side. As the question hour ended, 
the graying taoiseach (Prime Minister) 
John Costello rose. In a soft voice he read 
tributes to the recently deceased Papal 
Nuncio and the member for East Done- 
gal. Then the Speaker called the third 
item on the order paper, and Costello 
said simply: “I move.” Across the cham- 
ber former Premier Eamon De Valera 
scowled and fiddled furiously with the 
papers on his desk. 

Thus on the wet afternoon of Nov. 
17, Costello’s coalition government in- 
troduced the Republic of Ireland Bill 
1948. In five short paragraphs it breaks 
Ireland’s last tenuous link with the Brit- 
ish king and the commonwealth and pro- 
claims The Republic of Ireland—Poblacht 
na hEireann. A few minutes later part of 
the crumbling royal arms above the door- 
way of the old Parliament building mys- 
teriously crashed to the pavement. 

The government’s bill repeals the 1936 
External Relations Act. Under it Eire, in 
common with the British dominions, per- 
mitted the king of England to act on its 
behalf in appointing diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives and in concluding 
international agreements. Henceforth, 
these functions will devolve upon the 
President of Ireland. De Valera, now the 
leader of the opposition, has announced 
that his Fianna Fail Party will not vote 
against the new bill, and thus it will be- 
come law quickly. Lingering uneasiness 
over the formal renunciation of common- 
wealth ties is felt mostly by the moneyed 
and landed classes, sometimes called 
“the West British.” 

Flags and Bare Feet: As Costello 
put it, the new act will “take the guns out 
of Irish politics” and remove a potential 
source of provocation for the former Irish 
Republican Army bad boys. Actually, it 
has even deeper significance, because it is 
the next to the last step toward a sovereign 
United Ireland. Hence most Irishmen 
were talking not so much about a repeal of 
the External Relations Act as about when 
and how partition will end. 

In Dublin the stage was set for the con- 
templation of this overwhelming national 
aspiration and for the recollection of Ire- 
land’s long tradition of blood and repres- 
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Dont it Indigestion fool you! 





“Indigestion” often is only a minor discomfort due to 


improper habits of eating and drinking, nervousness, 














fatigue, and emotional 


strain. 





Sometimes, however, “indigestion” may be a warning 


sign of 





certain diseases, or may indicate that something 


is wrong which should have prompt medical attention. 


If you have “indigestion” frequently, you should see 


your doctor. His diagnosis 





of the cause, and prompt 


treatment, may help you escape a serious illness. Remember, 


.. bellor digetlion it a lop Toward bellor health | 


Good living habits can be an aid to good digestion 


The digestive system has been like- 
ened to a chemical factory. Here, in- 
numerable gland cells manufacture 
juices which act chemically upon the 
food we eat, so that it can be absorbed 
and used by the body. 


When the system fails to function 
properly, “indigestion”’ usually results. 
Fortunately, this condition can gen- 
erally be corrected by following a few 
common sense rules, under the guid- 
ance of your physician. He may suggest 
changes in your diet, eating moderately 
and at regular times, and chewing 
thoroughly. He will advise keeping in 
good physical condition, and avoiding 


mental or emotional tensions. 


Whatever may be the cause of your 
“indigestion,” prompt diagnosis and 
any necessary treatment offer the best 
chance for cure. Today, new drugs and 
new surgical methods hold promise for 
better control of physical diseases of 
the digestive system. In certain types 
of cases, some doctors are finding psy- 
chotherapy increasingly important. 


If you have frequent attacks of “‘in- 
digestion,” don’t try to be your own 
doctor. The continued use of home 
remedies may do more harm than good, 
and may delay the start of proper med- 
ical care. 
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sion. It was “’98 Week,” commemorat 
ing the unsuccessful United Irish rising 
of 1798. The city dripped with flags, ban 
ners, flowers, and evergreens. Mansio): 
House was so bedecked it looked like « 
Victorian funeral parlor. At night the his- 
toric buildings were floodlit, and on 
Thursday noon the streets in the middle 
of Dublin were commandeered by thov- 
sands of matching school children. 

Not a few of these youngsters paraded 
in rags, for Dublin, with all its steaks and 
eggs and fine restaurants, still shows the 
open sores of shocking poverty. More 
beggars infest the streets than anywhere 
in Western Europe—Germany not ex- 
cluded. The visitor who looks American 
or British is badgered by beshawled 
women carrying bright-eyed babies, often 
borrowed for begging purposes. Tiny 
Tims with bare feet crowd the wet, cold 
sidewalks and cling to the victim. 

Prices have gone up in the last year. 
Eggs now are $1.20 to $1.40 a dozen. 
Urban unemployment remains a cruel 
problem. Nevertheless, the new govern- 
ment, less than a year old, has captured 
the people’s confidence and De Valera 
is a back number for the moment at least. 


SPAIN: 


Help Wanted 


Headlines in British, French, and Swiss 
papers last week told of hostile reactions 
to the startlingly frank interview Gen- 
eralissimo Franco gave NEWSWEEK'S 
diplomatic correspondent, Edward Wein- 
tal (NEwsweEEK, Nov. 22)*. Here is 
Weintal’s report on Spain as he found 
it during his recent trip there. 


In the anteroom of Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco’s study in El Pardo Palace 
symbolic tapestries portray the industries 
of Spain. One panel represents a woman 
gathering the fruit of the sea and deposit- 
ing it on shore. It is an exquisite work of 
art; the smallest detail is faithfully re- 
produced, with one exception: The sym- 
bolic lobster dripping with sea water is 
bright red. I asked a member of Franco's 
entourage why an uncooked lobster was 
represented in red. The Spaniard 
shrugged his shoulders and smiled: “In 
Madrid there is a Glorieta de Cuatro 
Caminos (four roads) but five streets 
lead into it. The statue of Cervantes is 
miles away from the street bearing his 
name. General Franco is a native of 
Galicia but speaks Spanish with an Anda- 
lusian accent. So why shouldn't the 
El Pardo lobster be red?” 

Spain’s inconsistencies are not limited 
to El Pardo. Ramon Arino, noted Repub- 
lican leader and former president of the 
powerful Izquierda Republicana has been 
in and out of jail several times and was 





*For an opinion, see Joseph B. Phillips’s For: ign 
Tides, page 48. 5 
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lately released on parole. Why a paroled 
Republican leader should write an in- 
sulting letter to the captain-general of 
Madrid and sign his own name and ad- 
dress, no one will ever know. But that is 
exactly what Arinio did. He is now being 
tried for “gravely offending the institu- 
tions and bodies of the state with sharp- 
ness of language and patent scorn.” 
Another example: Luisa Maria Nar- 
vaez, Duquesa de Valencia, Marquesa 
de Cartajo, and Vizcondesa de Aliatar, 
spends her leisure time plotting mon- 
archist demonstrations and _ insulting 
Franco and the authorities. The beauti- 
ful young duchess, who is one of the 
wealthiest women in Spain, has already 
paid fines amounting to about 1,000,000 


Acme 


The Red Duchess baits the Caudillo 


pesetas. Last spring she was sentenced 
to one year in a concentration camp, but 
was released two months later for reasons 
of health. She was arrested again a few 
days ago. She is popular with the lower 
classes who know her as the Duquesa 
Roja (the Red Duchess). Madrid society 
fears her sharp tongue, shakes’ its head 
sadly whenever her name is mentioned, 
and explains that her temperament is 
hereditary. Her grandfather, Ramdén 
Maria Narvaez, a famous soldier and 
Prime Minister of Spain in the mid- 
nineteenth century, once kicked the 
shins of the British ambassador, pulled 
his goatee, then bowed politely and said: 
“Your Excellency may now leave Spain.” 
This unpredictability of the Spanish 
character has always baffled foreigners. It 
baffled Hitler, who could not understand 
why the pro-Nazi Spanish regime sudden- 
ly decided to protect Hungarian Jews 
who claimed Spanish origin. It is cur- 
rently baffling Americans who see Spain 
an aid against Soviet expansion. 

Spanish Pride: Several weeks ago 
\-en. Juan Vigén, then Spanish Chief-of- 
staff, suggested to a visiting American 
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Franco: Conscience vs. Expediency 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


T noon on a clear day of early 
November in 1942 I was with a 
group of Americans and Britons, en- 
joying a minute of after-lunch rest on 
the porch of the Rock Hotel in 
Gibraltar. Across the Strait the trees 
and rocks on the hills of Spanish 
Morocco were sharp in the clear 
autumn sunlight. Suddenly, 
over behind the hills, Span- 
ish guns began to bang. The 
sound lifted us out of our 
chairs and paralyzed our 
digestion with fright. 

This was a moment when 
gunfire in Spain could have 
changed much more than 
the little personal histories 
of our group on the Rock. 
For in that early stage of 
the North African landing the No. 1 
question was whether (a) Hitler 
would ‘attack us through Spain; or 
(b—and less likely) Franco would 
attack us for Hitler; or (c) nothing 
would happen in Spain. 

Nothing did happen. Yet I doubt 
if anyone who went through that 
experience at Allied Force Head- 
quarters can ever think of Spain with- 
out a memory as'of being in a dark 
alley, with an enemy knife at his 
back. This feeiing undoubtedly has 
a personal intensity for those of us 
who were east of the Strait of Gib- 
raltar that November, but I think it is 
also typical of the general European 
feeling about Franco. 


HE antipathy to him is much more 
Detiiaeae in Europe than we 
seem to realize. For after all, he has 
been a live factor in the conscience 
of only a very limited number of 
Americans. On the other hand, the 
strongest political parties in postwar 
England and France are dedicated, 
root and branch, to enmity to Franco 
and all he stands for. Even Italian 
opinion, in spite of historical ties be- 
tween Catholic Spain and Catholic 
Italy, is less than sympathetic to the 
Caudillo. 

That is why the recent spate of visits 
by friendly Americans to Franco and 
the interviews which he has given* 
about how much he Tikes America 





*With C. L. Sulzberger, New York Times, Nov. 
12; with Edward Weintal, Newsweek, Nov. 22; 
and page 36, Newsweek, this issue. 





and how much he would like some 
$200,000,000 have gone so badly in 
Europe. The fact is that nobody in 
Europe can ever accept Franco or 
his regime without having a guilty 
conscience about it. Franco is person- 
ally the symbol to too many people 
of the reactionary evil against which 
the war was fought. The 
fact that the British, French, 
and even the Swiss all re- 
acted officially, sharply and 
with hostility to the things 
Franco said in these inter- 
views is evidence that the 
unpleasant memory lingers 
on. 

As one of the British 
papers wisecracked recently, 
however, it is possible to 
say something good, even for Franco: 
“... That great Christian gentleman 

. is said still, in spite of advanc- 
ing years, to have a golf handicap 
of two...” In the present state of 
the world, something also can be said 
for Spain which sounds good: its 
geographical position. The cause of 
the revival of American interest in 
Spain is based on the supposed mili- 
tary assumption that behind the Pyre- 
nees might be the only foothold we 
could keep in Europe in case of a 
conflict with Russia. Even militarily 
this is dubious. In the first place, 
since—looked at cold-bloodedly—Fran- 
co was a very insipid ally for Hitler 
and Mussolini when they were win- 
ning, it is rather difficult to imagine 
why we should bank on his help 
when we would be making a last-ditch 
stand. 


HERE is a considerable difference, 

however, between European skep- 
ticism about our sudden interest in 
Franco and the European attitude 
toward Spain itself. Certainly strate- 
gically and, to some extent, economi- 
cally, the problem of Spain in Europe 
is second only to the problem of Ger- 
many. 

The system of alliances on which 
security is going to depend for the 
future cannot be complete without 
Spain. Yet it is next to impossible 
that any European government could 
accept an alliance with Franco Spain. 
So far, Conscience and Expediency 
remain deadlocked in midfield. 








officer that staff talks between the tw: 
countries should begin without furthe: 
delay. The State Department eventual] 
ruled against such intimacies, but a goo 
deal of information on Spanish defenses 
has been gathered. 

With the exception of a locally de- 
veloped mountain gun and German ani 
Russian tanks sent in during the civil 
war, none of the Spanish Army equip- 
ment postdates the first world war. The 
so-called air force consists of a few 
abandoned Heinkels and Messerschmitts. 
A favorite joke in Madrid cafés: “While 
other countries concentrate research on 
pilotless planes, Spain has the perfect 
secret weapon—a planeless pilot.” At 
recent naval celebrations Franco and 
the commanding admiral watched the 
ceremonies from a Russian launch—a 
Soviet 1934 gift to the Republican navy. 
Spain hasn’t a single radar installation. 
The Spaniards are acutely conscious of 
their shortcomings. “We are naked,” 
Spanish Foreign Minister Alberto Martin 
Artajo told me. 

Day in Court: American residents in 
Spain who were canvassed agree that 
political persecution has abated consider- 
ably during the last three years. Political 
executions in the years 1940-43 took 
place at an average rate of 50 daily. Forty 
death sentences were imposed during 
the first ten months of the current year. 

Political trials, however, are still con- 
ducted by military courts. The date of a 
trial is a closely guarded secret. The 
names of the court president, six mem- 
bers, and prosecuting attorney are never 
announced, presumably for fear of re- 
venge. The prosecutor is usually granted 
one to several months for preparation of 
his case. In some instances the defense 
was given only a few hours. In spite f 
this, Americans who have attended mili- 


tary court sessions recently report the 


proceedings are gradually losing their 
farcical aspects and are beginning to take 
the shape of judicial trials. 

Since no Spanish prison sentences are 
ever served in full, some sentences are 
tantamount to acquittal. Most political 
prisoners are paroled after serving a 
fraction of their sentences. Parolees or 
persons subject to the so-called libertad 
vigilada form approximately 20 per cent 
of Spain’s population. 

Pro and Con: The Falange, dreaded 
political weapon of the regime in the 
war years, is declining. The Falange 
secretary. general no longer belongs to 
the government. The Falangist militia 
has been disbanded and the Fascist 
salute abolished. The Falange still re- 
tains its official influence in the labor 
syndicates but otherwise is leading a 
twilight existence. 

Falange leaders oppose the current 
pro-Western and pro-monarchist orievta- 
tion of the regime. Their current bcte 
noire is Foreign Minister Martin Artajo. 
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COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS in 
Bronx, N. Y., County Court 
House, where Goodyear Rubber 
Flooring was installed in all 
courtrooms, jury rooms, offices 
and judges’ chambers. There’s 
nearly 500,000 sq. ft. of flooring— 
all still in perfect condition after 
15 years of hard daily service. 





Fifteen years at hard labor 


yet this floor still looks like new 


D™ dust, mud and grit — tracked in by over 
a million people in every kind of weather! 
That’s the punishing treatment this floor has 
taken in the fifteen years since it was installed 
in New York’s Bronx County Court House. And 
it has served all that time without scratching, 
scuffing or marring — still has all the beauty of 
a fresh-laid floor — because it’s Wingfoot Rubber 
Flooring by Goodyear. 


If yowre planning to floor your office, store or 
home, you'll be wise to choose Wingfoot — the 
flooring you can trust. 


The reason for its long service is this: the colors 
of Wingfoot Flooring go all the way through — 
won't wear off or fade away. Wingfoot Flooring 


winoroor <iMer, 
ODFYEAR 


Go 





is stain-resistant, marproof, never scuffs or 
scratches. Ordinary mopping keeps it clean — 
occasional waxing keeps it at its best. Quiet and 
resilient — as only rubber can be — Wingfoot 
Flooring has been serving for years on thousands 
of veteran installations. 


Goodyear Rubber Flooring comes in both sheet 
and tiles, in fourteen harmonious multitones and 
solid colors. It can be readily made up into designs 
and patterns to “personalize” your floors, too. 


Before you floor any building or area, get the full 
story on Wingfoot Rubber Flooring. Ask your 
flooring contractor, or write Goodyear, Builders 
Supply & Flooring Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 


SHEET 


FLOORING + ~~ 


‘Wingfoot—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rabber Company 
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whose pro-monarchist statements have 
caused the Falange.to issue anonymous 
leaflets attacking him and his policy. 

Monarchists and republicans had hoped 
that immediately after the war the Allies 
would displace Franco. They admit to- 
day that the half measures adopted by 
the United Nations and the Allies have 
merely wounded Spanish pride and served 
to consolidate, rather than to weaken, 
the regime. Most monarchists have made 
their peace with Franco. Young Prince 
Juan Carlos, heir to the throne, is now in 
Spain to be schooled under Franco's 
supervision to take his place as a Span- 
ish king—after Franco’s demise. 

In Madrid it is said that the Com- 
munists alone remain in, the forefront of 
the opposition, but little information is 
available as to their real strength. Since 


the adoption of an anti-Western policy’ 


by the Kremlin, Communists no longer 
seek contact with American or British 
residents in Spain. The general public’s 
political attitude resembles that of a 
patient suffering from a chronic disease. 
Spaniards have given up hope of a cure, 
and are now prepared to make the best 
of their condition. 

Seditious political talk, which was 
prevalent in the cafés of Madrid in 1945, 
appears to have died down. An American 


Red Plush: This unusual picture shows the nearest 
approach in Moscow to a political convention—the 
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reporter spent two afternoons visiting 
cafés and listening in on conversations. 
In one place a hefty citizen was telling 
two women companions that during a 
recent visit to Pamplona he bet he could 
eat two dozen fried eggs after his dinner 
and that he had won his bet. There were 
grumblings about corruption in the allo- 
cation of import licenses, but most con- 
versations were nonpolitical. 

In only one case were the reporter's 
efforts rewarded. A Spaniard was laugh- 
ingly explaining the Franco regime to a 
foreigner. “It’s this way,” the Spaniard 
said. “We are all one big family. We 
have a father, a mother, a daughter, and 
28,000,000 primos.” (Primo in Spanish 
means cousin; it also means fool.) 

Paper-Clip Economy: Spain has 
lived under wartime conditions since 
1936. Its transportation system is in 
ruins. Its railroad equipment has not 
been replaced or probably even painted 
since the early ‘20s. The number of 
motor vehicles in the country fell from 
180,000 in 1934 to 140,000 in 1945. 
Spanish cars or trucks seem to be held 
together by strings, hairpins, and paper 
clips. 

All industries suffer trom acute short- 
age of raw materials. In Madrid con- 
struction has been abandoned on at least 


Oe 


50 half-finished buildings, because 0! 
lack of material. Graft and corruption in 
the allocation of materials and impor: 
licenses are widespread and have reache«! 
the upper levels of government. For in 
stance, a new Air Ministry building, i: 
the making for four years, cannot bc 
completed because of a_ shortage 0! 
cement. But a magnificent stadium 0! 
the privately owned Madrid football 
club, seating 70,000 spectators, has bec: 
finished—through the black market—wit|: 
the cement allocated to the Air Ministry. 


Significance-- | 

Among the ruling classes and people 
of Spain the United States enjoys an 
enormous prestige. Britain is distrusted. 
France is held in contempt. The Span 
iards would like nothing better than a 
direct understanding with the United 
States. Though they will not admit it 
officially, they would gladly accept for 
themselves in relation to the United 
States the role that Portugal plays in 
relation to Britain, 

It would cost between $400,000,000 
and $700,000,000 to start Spain on tlic 
road to recovery. Observers on the spot 
think the United States, if willing 
extend some economic assistance, would 
be in an excellent position to obtain fur- 


meeting of the Moscow Soviet in the Bolshoi Thea- 
ter on Nov. 6 to celebrate the Russian revolution of 
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ther “liberalization” of the regime. The 
regime. resents being prodded gratui- 
tously. But in spite of passionate protes- 
tations of “Spanish pride” it is intelligent 
enough to realize that it cannot exist for- 
ever without outside assistance. 


BRITAIN: 
Corking Up Mayfair 


Freddie Arkroyd-Smeeke had such a 
shocking hangover one morning last week 
that he could scarcely lift his monocle. 
As soon as he could shake himself into his 
clothes, he tottered down Piccadilly to 
Perkins the chemist and had a long 
draught of Perkins’s super-cure, the 
Green Flash. Instantly Freddie thought 
he was going to explode, but he felt a bit 
better in a few minutes and made it to 
his club. There he sank gratefully into a 
huge leather chair, weakly lifted the 
morning paper, and moved it slowly into 
focus. Suddenly the club lounge rang 
with his strange laughter. 

Freddie had just read about the So- 
cialist government's new bill to close by 
Dec. 10, 1950, those unique London 
night spots known as “bottle parties.” At 
6 oclock that very morning, Freddie, 
escorting the Honorable Daphne Blanch- 
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1917. The great marble opera house has had its tar- 
nished gilt replaced by new red plush since the 
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ing-Stonehaugh, had swayed away from 
the subterranean entrance to The Butter- 
fly in darkest Mayfair. Both were “madly 
stinking.” Now, from the depths of re- 
morse six hours later, Freddie felt he 
might live to regain his health—if he 
could only last two years more. 

Bottle Baby: A “bottle party” is the 
illicit child of England’s archaic licensing 
laws which close up regular drinking 
establishments at midnight or earlier. 
Bottle parties look, smell, and sound like 
night clubs. But through an elaborate 
ruse, the customers are there “by invita- 
tion” of the management and theoretical- 
ly have ordered and paid for their liquor 
in advance. In practice they usually just 
fill out a predated “wine order” on a 
liquor dealer, and the bottle comes to the 
table before they can say “Gad, sir.” They 
can also bring their own liquor, a prev- 
alent practice of late. 

A bottle of whisky at a “good” bottle 
party costs $15 or more. Moreover, there 
is an entrance fee of about $5 a person. 
Charges for food and setups are pro- 
portionately high, and waiters have an 
annoying habit of forgetting to bring 
change for £5 notes. 

Before and during the war there were 
scores of bottle parties in Mayfair and 
Soho, ranging from the snooty Four Hun- 
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dred, which still exists, to the rowdy Nut 
House, periodically closed by the police. 
In the last year, an acute shortage of 
ready money, even among the titled 
drones and bubbly Guards’ officers, has 
shuttered many bottle parties. Those re- 
maining are mostly losing money. In ad- 
dition to the Four. Hundred, the pick of 
the places left are. the Embassy (which 
recently added a floor show), Milroy, 
Churchill’s, Astor, and the Nightingale. 

All these are well appointed and, al- 
though expensive, provide people with a 
place to dance, eat, and drink after mid- 
night. When and if bottle parties go on 
midnight curfew, something is certain to 
take their place, legal or otherwise. Even 
Sir Stafford Cripps is not likely to be 
able to make Mayfair go to bed until it 
wants to. 


Another for the Baby 


The Stars and Stripes drooped over the 
headquarters of the American military 
mission in Athens, flown upside down in 
the universally recognized call for help. 
The mission’s distress, however, was only 
embarrassment, The flag had been raised 
at dawn Nov. 16 by a soldier “who cele- 
brated the birth of Princess Elizabeth’s 
baby a little too enthusiastically.” 


Sovioto 


war’s end. This picture is taken from the box usual- 
ly occupied by Stalin, who was “on vacation.” 
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Michigan Y. M. C. A. Secretary 
Buys Reach-In For Boys Camp 
—Chooses Frigidaire 


“Feeding 100 growing youngsters at our 
boys camp takes lots of food—and good, 
dependable refrigeration”, says Ralph H. 
Cochrane, secretary of the Port Huron, 
Michigan, Y. M. C. A. “That’s why we 
bought a new Frigidaire Reach-In Refriger- 
ator. Our Frigidaire is a big factor in main- 
taining the good health of the boys at 
our camp. 

“We’re very pleased with the prompt, 
reliable service of our local Frigidaire 
dealer.” Kimball Appliance Store, Port 
Huron, made the installation. 
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For the air conditioning 
or refrigeration equip- 
ment you need, call your 

















il Frigidaire dealer. Find 
a name in Classified Phone 
US =} Directory. 


You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 





Sip New, super-deluxe 
ELECTRIC FOOTBALL 





To enjoy the fast, thrilling action of this amazing new’ 
game players should know something about football . . . 
the more the better .. . the greater the excitement. It 
appeals to older boys and adults because you must set 
for offense and defense plays, outguess your opposition. 
Smart football generally wins. Sometimes you win by 
luck, a fluke. This element is provided by a maze of wire 
circuits, 120 soldered connections, an electric brain that. 
throws 5Slocks, interceptions, stops line bucks cold. This 
newest and greatest version of America’s national game 
is packed with thrills, dynamic action, gripping suspense. 
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UNIONS: 


Red Patch 


The American Federation of Labor is 
a little embarrassed about its Canadian 
counterpart, the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress. AFL unions make up most of the 
membership of the TLC. But it also con- 
tains independent local unions, some of 
which are controlled by Communists. The 
voting system of the TLC gives the local 
unions much greater power than their 
numerical strength warrants. The result 
is an unbecoming red patch on the TLC’s 
skirts. What distresses the AFL even 
more is the fact that the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor, composed of CIO unions, 
is loudly anti-Communist. 

Up to now the AFL has kept hands off 
the Canadian situation, in the hope that 
Frank Hall, vice president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks and leader of an anti- 
Red crusade within the TLC, was strong 
enough to clean his own house. Unfortu- 
nately, he wasn’t. At its October conven- 
tion the TLC censured him for his 
“unwarranted activities” and _ reelected 
his chief opponent, President Percy Ben- 
gough. 

Hall refused to admit defeat and ap- 
pealed to the AFL for help. Last week, 
the AFL executive council decided to get 
together with TLC officers on the prob- 
lem. Bengough’s only comment was: 
“They should be worried about them [the 
Communists] south of the border.” 

Bengough himself is not considered a 
Communist, but his critics think he is too 
willing to play political ball with the 
Reds. Canadian Communists appear to 
be following the same line as their Amer- 
ican brothers; they are aiming at control 
of industries which are important to na- 
tional defense. They have a stranglehold 
on fourteen unions, eleven of them vital 
to defense production or transportation. 
More than 100,000 Canadian workers out 
of a total union membership of 912,124 
are willingly or unconsciously taking Red 
orders. The most Red-ridden industries 
are electric power, chemicals, base-metal 
mining, logging, shipping, and shipbuild- 
ing. 


DOMINION: 


Changing the Guard 


Louis S. St. Laurent said it reminded 
him of the child who was surprised not 
to feel like an entirely different person on 
his birthday. He didn’t feel any different 
on Nov. 15. But now he was Prime Min- 
ister of Canada. 

That morning William Lyon Macken- 
zie King, 73 years old, tired, and sick, 
had driven beneath gloomy, snow-filled 
Ottawa skies to Governnient House. 
























































Boothe—Toronto Globe & Mail 


There he told the governor general, Vis- 
count Alexander, that he was resigning as 
Prime Minister, after 21 years, five 
months, and five days in office—a record 
for the British Commonwealth. At pre- 
cisely 3:55 in the afternoon St. Laurent, 
looking exactly what he was before he 
went into politics—a successful corpora- 
tion lawyer—was appointed in his place. 
Later that day the new Cabinet was an- 
nounced. 

The King Line: With only two ex- 
ceptions, it was the same as Mackenzie 
King’s. The two new members: 
> Stuart Garson, Minister of Justice and 
Attorney General. Garson, 49 years old, 
is a short, thickset, curly-haired man with 
keen, sparkling eyes. Formerly Premier 
of Manitoba, he is an authority on rela- 
tions between the federal government 
and the provinces, and will probably rep- 
resent the Liberal government in an ex- 
pected duel with George Drew, the new 
Conservative leader and mouthpiece of 
provincial autonomy. 
> Robert Winters, Minister of Recon- 
struction and Supply. The 38-year-old 
Nova Scotian is the youngest member of 
the Cabinet. His professional associates 
say he is one of the most brilliant engi- 
neers in Canada. In addition to the min- 
istry, Winters will head the Film Board 
and the Canadian Travel Bureau, and 
take charge of all federal housing activi- 
ties. 

St. Laurent’s policies will probably fol- 
low the line laid down by Mackenzie 
King. It was during the term of the retir- 
ing Prime Minister that Canada came of 
age as a nation and began to play a re- 
sponsible part in world affairs. As one o! 
the earliest and most ardent proponents 
of a North Atlantic security league, the 
courtly French Canadian who now takes 
the helm will speed that process. “My 
colleagues and I,” he told the Canadian 
people, “shall always have in mind the 
ideals expressed in the words unity, se- 
curity, freedom, both within Canada and 
among the nations of the world.” 
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CUBAS: 
Schoolhouse Cleanout 


One of the loudest criticisms Cubans 
made of the administration of Ramén 
Grau San Martin was that it was graft- 
ridden. The new President, Carlos Prio 
Socarras, took office on Oct. 10 with the 
intention of cleaning house. Last week he 
was busy sweeping out what most Cubans 
considered the dirtiest room of all, the 
Ministry of Education. 

The ministry’s $62,000,000 budget last 
year was one of the highest for any de- 
partment; it included almost $3,000,000 
which the minister did not need to ac- 
count for to anyone. Nevertheless, schools 
were left unsupplied and buildings un- 
repaired or unbuilt, and poor children got 
no free breakfasts. Last February Guan- 
tinamo high-school students staged a 
hunger strike to get a badly needed new 
school. 

The sorry state of Cuban education 
was generally charged to José Manuel 
Aleman. He had been Education Min- 
ister off and on from May 1946 and had 
controlled the ministry when he was not 
in office. His enemies charged that he 
had put thousands of his political friends 
on the payroll. One of the last acts of his 
henchman had been to appoint 5,000 
administrative employes and _ special 
teachers. Cubans also believed that Ale- 
man had contributed to the _ ill-fated 


expedition which tried to invade the 
Dominican Republic last year. 

Areliano Sanchez Arango, Prio’s new 
Minister of Education, is considered the 
most energetic and honest member of the 
Cabinet. Cubans call the short, stocky 
minister with the easy smile simpdtico. 


Carrier 


Sanchez Arango: Broom wielder 
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He has wasted no time. In his first six 
weeks in office he dismissed about 1,000 
incompetent teachers and 1,500 of 
Aleman’s political friends. He is review- 
ing the records of all teachers, regardless 
of their date of appointment. 

“I hope to have the ministry, which I 
found completely disorganized, in run- 
ning order and cleaned up by the end of 
the year,” Sanchez said. “However, this 
doesn’t mean I expect to have the task 
finished at that time. I’m planning to 
reorganize the entire educational system, 
which badly needs reform.” 


BOLIVIA: 


Hertzog or Anarchy 


President Enrique Hertzog is something 
new in Bolivian politics. In the checkered 
past of the Andean republic there have 
been many Presidents who have tried to 
keep themselves in power indefinitely and 
to rule by bullets. Hertzog threatens to 
resign because he is unwilling to use 
violence. 

To democratic Bolivians, Hertzog’s 
election in 1947 meant the start of a 
constitutional regime after years of revo- 
lution, counterrevolution, and dictator- 
ship. But Hertzog was unable to solve 
the country’s troublesome economic prob- 
lems. And the totalitarian Nationalist 
Revolutionary Movement (MNR), al- 
though it was driven underground, con- 
tinued active. In the past the MNR has 
had Argentine connections, and many 
Bolivians saw an Argentine hand in its 
activities. 

Rallying Point: The situation came 
to a head late in October, when the gov- 
ernment broke up a revolutionary plot 
allegedly inspired by the MNR, the out- 
lawed Santa Cruz Lodge of Fascist- 
minded army officers, and the Commu- 
nists. The President declared a state of 
siege. Last week Bolivian workers were 
restless, and the President believed they 
were being egged on by the MNR and 
the Communists. He asked Congress, 
therefore, to extend the state of siege. 
The powers this gave him, he thought, 
were preferable to “shooting the dema- 
gogues.” If Congress turned him down, 
he implied, he would resign. 

Few Bolivians believed that Hertzog 
would actually quit, no matter what Con- 
gress did. But the threat seemed to have 
accomplished his end by rallying all the 
democratic forces around him. His own 
Republican Union Party is the strongest 
in Congress, although it does not have a 
majority. The Liberals, who hold the 
balance of power, are nominally in the 
opposition. A declaration by their leader 
that Hertzog cannot be permitted to 
resign is interpreted as an indication that 
when the chips are down, they will sup- 
port him. The alternative to Hertzog 
seems to be anarchy. 
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Nodoubt wherethe greatest home show 
is. Small cities and towns! They con- 
tain 60% of all non-farm homes. 

The more homes, the more home 
equipment. Small cities and towns 
account for 62 % of America’s appliance 
stores! 

And HOUSEHOLD is the only big 
monthly aimed directly at this market! 

Not only that. Even in this rich area, 
HOUSEHOLD hits the bigger homes 
(more housekeeping), the + al fam- 
ilies (more cooking, more washing). 
What a market for appliances! 

Particularly when HOUSEHOLD 
urges these families to buy—regularly 
—with continuous, Idea-Planned edi- 
torials on new home equipment. 

With such a potent combination— 
(1) the greatest home market, (2) the 
biggest home owners, and (3) articles 
that back up the ads—no wonder lead- 
ing advertisers agree, “Success is a 
HOUSEHOLD word!” 


Bigger and Bigger! 
e Present HOUSEHOLD a. in his- 
tory—most articles, most ads! 


e Advertising revenue up 35% this year 
alone! 


e Million dollars in new business since 
introduction of new format! 


e More 4-color pages—reproduction sec- 
ond to none! 


e And still this low cost per 1,000—$2.40 
for black and white, $3.20 for 4 colors! 
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Symbolie: Mrs. OxsANA KASsEN- 
KINA, the Russian schoolteacher 
who escaped from the Soviet Con- 
sulate in New York last August by 
leaping from a third-story window, 
threw a strawberry-shortcake party 
at the Roosevelt Hospital to cele- 
brate her recovery and discharge. 
“IT have learned to know the way 
Americans live,” she explained from 
her wheel chair. 


Setback: Still elated over his elec- 
tion as prosecuting attorney in 
Lawrence County, Ill, Pip 
BENEFIEL, 25, got a deflating piece 
of news: He flunked the bar ex- 
amination he took last month and 
may be unable to assume his new 
office till he can take another exam. 


Compleat Democrat: LESLIE 
BirFLE, Democratic Senate secre- 
tary-presumptive who. vacationed 
at Key West, Fla., with President 
Harry S. Truman, boasted in fisherman 
fashion that he had caught a 9-foot sail- 
fish. The bait, according to Biffle: “Dem- 
ocratic doctrine, of course.” 


Uncommoners Wanted: HERBERT 
Hoover, speaking via telephone to the 
students and faculty of Wilmington Col- 
lege in Ohio, called for more “uncommon 
men and women” in all fields. “Only 
when we get into politics are we content 
with the common man,” he chided. 


In Cireulation: INEZ Cooper, who 
dropped a seven-year contract and quit 
a movie career in 1943 to marry an Air 
Force officer, turned her back on the 
housewife’s life by signing with a major 
studio to play with Ginger Rogers and 
Fred Astaire in their forthcoming film. 





Inez Cooper: The screen beckoned 
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N. Y. Star 


Red Dean (with Muriel Draper) : Amusing? 


Relative: Wintering in his Laguna 
Beach, Fla., home, ArTHUR HEWLETT, 
first cousin of the British prelate Hewlett 
Johnson, expressed his “disappointment” 
over the “Red Dean” of Canterbury’s 
current pro-Soviet propaganda tour in 
the United States. “The whole setup of 
the family [eleven brothers and sisters] 
is strongly Conservative . . . We're not 
embarrassed but we're rather amused at 
Johnson’s activities,” he said. Then he 
added significantly: “Don’t forget . . . 
he was appointed by the Socialist Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald.” 


Vanishing Jitney: The American Bot- 
tlers of Carbonated Beverages destroyed 
another American tradition by authoriz- 
ing its members to raise soda-pop prices 
from a nickel to 6, 7, or even 10 cents. 


Terminology: Arrested for performing 
in a costume so brief that it resembled 
a bow tie, Winnie Garrett, New York 
night-club strip-teaser, took umbrage at 
the charge against her: “Gyrating her 
body in such a manner as to offend public 
decency.” “What do they mean, “gyra- 
tions?” she asked indignantly. “Every- 
body does gyrations when they dance.” 


Home Again: Throughout the turmoil of 
his war-contract fraud trial, Maj. Gen. 
BENNETT E. MEyeErs’s blond wife prom- 
ised that she would stick by him even if 
he went to jail. Last week, with Meyers 
in prison, she was discovered working as 
a model in a New York fur shop under 
her movie name of Ila Rhodes. Annoyed 
at being identified, Mrs. Meyers quit her 
job and went home to her mother. 


Freak: Blizzard-stricken residents of the 
Great Lakes area learned with envy that 
New Yorkers were enjoying a 72-degree 
warm spell. 





Fair Play: WILLIAM H. STEWART 
of Long Beach, Calif., painted his 
kitchen white and went out to cele- 
brate. Returning, he found that his 
wife had lettered in yellow paint 
on a pristine cupboard: “Bill, 2:30. 
You are not home.” Bill took the 
same yellow paint and proceeded 
to paint his sleeping wife’s face. 
When the police she summoned 
asked Stewart why he had done it, 
he answered: “Well, what would 
you do?” 


Too Red: Hoping that the rest of 
the American Legion would follow 
suit, the Arcadia Post No. 15 at 
Crowley, La., discontinued the use 
of the term “comrade” when re- 
ferring to other Legionnaires. 


What's in a Name: JULIETTE St. 
Amour was granted a divorce from 
Romeo St. Amour in a Detroit, 
Mich., circuit court. 

> Joyce ScHILLinc of Springfield, Ohio, 
announced her forthcoming marriage to 
NORMAN PENCE. 


Undated: Coeds at the University of 
South Dakota who matriculated “to be 
went with but ain’t been” blamed it all 
on a new trend: With veterans making 
up a sizable proportion of the university 
men, one-third of the undergraduates 
are already married. 


Cenfab: CHARLES LAUGHTON, star of 
“The Man on the Eiffel Tower’—the 
first full-length American. picture filmed 
in France—worked up enthusiasm for his 
role by discussing it between scenes with 
the exotic Aziza Nery, one of Tunisia’s 
most famous dancers, who appears in 
the movie. 





. Acme Photos 
Laughton: A source of enthusiasm 
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MORE FOOD OF HIGHER QUALITY, 


foe ere 


As families and friends gather for the traditional 
Thanksgiving Dinner, their tables will be laden, again 
this year, with a great abundance and variety of delicious 
food of fine quality—the harvest of our fertile farm lands. 
More food to satisfy the nation’s rapidly growing appetite! 

To continually increase the productivity of millions of 
acres of the country’s soil, farmers are using more plant 
foods than ever before. Two of the primary plant foods 
are produced by International. Potash from our mines at 
Carlsbad, New Mexico. Phosphate from our mines in 


GREATER NUTRITIONAL VALUE AND FINER FLAVOR 





Florida and Tennessee. International Potash and Phosphate 
contain the mineral-rich ingredients which promote the 
growth of large yields of nourishing food which is so 
essential to the health and vitality of all our people. 

For your fullest enjoyment of the delicious natural 
flavors of quality foods, restaurants and food processors 
are using Ac’cent*, International’s pure vegetable gluta- 
mate. It is also available now in fine food stores in 
Major Cities so you, too, in your own home can discover 
how Ac’cent makes food flavors sing! 


*TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


International Minerals & Chemical Corporation Sid 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive 


Chicago 6 





A Whole Bonne tl 
Of Fireball Power! 
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Extra room, extra view and Dynaflow too 
in these bountiful new Buicks for ’49 


HIS you’re going to like! For 
its looks — its room — the won- 
derful view it gives... 


Above all — for the happy news 
that now you can have Dynaflow 
Drive on the Buick SUPER as well 
as the Buick ROADMASTER. 


Check over these four models — 
each available on SUPER or ROAD. 
MASTER chassis—and see for your- 
self why they make Buick the top 
buy of the year. 


Sleek, flowing lines from gleam- 
ing grille to faired-in taillights and 
contoured rear bumpers. 


Stepped-up visibility from curved 
windshields and more glass all 
around — up to 22% in Sedans. 


Room for legs, shoulders, elbows, 
heads — room made greater by 


cradle-soft seats and access made . 


easier by wide-swinging doors that 
are feather-light in action. 


A rich new instrument panel. 
Glare-shielded instruments. Hood 
latches within the car. Fine fabrics, 
rich and neatly tailored. 


| gee every bonnet, not only of 
these new SUPERS and ROAD. 
MASTERS but on two trim SPECIAL 
models too—lively Fireball power 
cradled on Hi-Poised engine 
mountings. 


On all ROADMASTERS, with their 
brilliant 150-hp engines, Dynaflow 
Drive is standard equipment. On 


all SUPERS, 115-hp lively, it is yours 
on option at extra cost. And with 
Dynaflow every engine has a plus 
— new self-setting valve lifters 
which stay lastingly quiet and fac- 
tory perfect. 


On every wheel, buoyant Quad- 
ruflex springing and big, soft, 
low-pressure tires on wide Safety- 
Ride rims. 


And in all models, there is room, 
a view, the steadiness and heft of 
a truly big car — and prices that 
shine more brightly on every com- 
parison. 


Make those comparisons yourself. 
See what your dollar buys in Buick 
— and you'll get your order in 
right now! 





No clutch pedal! Its got 
Dynaflow Drive! 


Look at all the room! 
P| 


The lines 
ate lovely! 








This Roomy 4-Door Sedan seats six, has 22% more glass area. 
On ROADMASTER or SUPER chassis. White sidewall tires, as 


illustrated, available at extra cost. 


Top, front seat and all windows are push-button controlled in this 
sleek Convertible. ROADMASTER (150 hp) or SUPER (115 hp) chassis. _ 


Buick alone has all these features 


ita Wilaliss 
automobiles are built 


BUICK 


® will build them 


Silk-smooth DYNAFLOW DRIVE* ¢ FULL-VIEW 
VISION from enlarged glass area * SWING-EASY 
DOORS and easy*access * “LIVING SPACE” 


INTERIORS with Deep-Cradle cushions * Buoyant- 


tiding QUADRUFLEX COIL SPRINGING «© Lively 


_ FIREBALL STRAIGHT-EIGHT POWER on HI-POISED 
ENGINE MOUNTINGS « Crviser-Line VENTIPORTS 
(Super and Roadmaster) * Low-pressure tires on 


SAFETY-RIDE RIMS.* DUREX BEARINGS, main and 
connecting rods ¢ Ten smart models featuring BODY 
BY FISHER © Plus Sound-Sorber Top Lining (Super 
and Roadmaster closed models), Road-Rire Bal- 
ance, Dyomatic Spark Advance, Contoured 
Bumpers, StepOn Parking Brake, Permi-Firm Steer- 
ing, Hideaway Hood Latches, Shielded Ignition. 


*Standard on ROADMASTER, 
optional at extra cost on SUPER models. 











wa Ss 
Full curved windshields feature all thee models, lachiding this 
‘tidy six-passenger Sedanet. ROADMASTER or SUPER chassis. 


Crowned in solid steel, this smart and handy Estate W 
new style pattern on eifher ROADMASTER chassis with a 1: 
engine or SUPER chassis with 115 hp. 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, Mutual Network, Mondays and Fridays 


BUICK pivision or GENERAL MOTORS | 
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Let smokestacks tell the story! Every factory in America makes some 
product or has some moving part or some piece of working equipment that 
can be made better, or cheaper, or both — with Industrial Panelyte. 
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This resin-impregnated hot-pressed laminated plastic goes down to the 
sea in ships... travels the highways in over a score of automotive parts... 
soars through the skies in airplanes ... is in all sizes of transformers— from 
Boulder Dam to a toy electric train. Every one of more than 50 grades of 
Industrial Panelyte is a special combination of properties with varying 
characteristics. And there are also decorative grades. 





. 25 Panelyte Division of St. Regis Paper Company manufactures most of its 

rt ” own resins and draws heavily on the parent company for the papers used as 

¢ wR — base. Like all St. Regis papers they are made in St. Regis mills, 
x a>, *, from pulp which in large measure is manufactured in St. Regis 
ee > . . plants and supplied by St. Regis woodlands. 


ST. REGIS PAPER 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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) MILLSR PLANTS | ASSETS OVER | 
IN 30 MS MILLION =» =—s«*13,200 OVER 17,000 
LOCATIONS | DOLLARS | EMPLOYEES | STOCKHOLDERS 


MASS PRODUCTION OF 
SHEETS, RODS, TUBES, MOLDED FORMS, 
FABRICATED PARTS 
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The Services and M.D.’s: 


In the consulting room, the clinic, and 
the research laboratory last week, the 
average American doctor was satisfied 
with his lot. His net income last year, 
according to the Medical Economics sur- 
vey, was $11,300—nearly three times 
what it had been at a low point in the 
depression. There was talk of a doctor 
shortage in the United States. The av- 
erage physician was working longer 
hours, but his complaints were few. 

The doctor shortage would continue 
for several years. It would grow worse if 
more M.D.’s were called to the service— 
but the usual practitioner was not serv- 
ice-minded. Still smarting under wartime 
experiences of waste and inefficiency, he 
was frankly dubious about serving again. 

In the second world war, he argued, 
the home front’s health was dangerously 
neglected when the armed forces took 
60,000 physicians to care for 12,000,000 
men, leaving only 90,000 for the 120,- 
000,000 civilians. Service medical men 
had been forced to spend too much time 
on policy, personnel, and promotions, 
and not enough on the ill and injured. 
Specialists were not used for their spe- 
cialties. Too few doctors worked on the 
fighting lines, too many in remote sta- 
tions. Given his choice, the average doc- 
tor would stay at home. 

Doctors and the Draft: This week 
as the Army’s first big group of draftees 
filed into camp, the average doctor’s de- 
cision had the service leaders gravely 
worried, From where, they fumed, were 
they to get the medical men who would 
handle the heavy draft load? 

The hard facts were that the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force were about 25 per 
cent short of doctors, more than half un- 
der strength in dentists, and a third un- 
der strength in nurses. The real crisis 
would come next summer when the serv- 
ices reach their planned peak of some 
2,000,000 men. In Washington, there 
was talk of slowing up the draft rather 
than lowering medical standards. 

Both civilians and service physicians 
had been looking for trouble since last 
spring when the 1948 draft was passed. 
They knew that the present draft law 
for doctors, the weakest the country has 
ever had in an emergency, could not 
handle the job. 

Under the law only doctors and med- 
ical students of from 19 to 26 are regis- 
tered. Of these one-fourth to one-third 
are exempt for physical reasons; another 
large group for being married, for hav- 
ing dependents, or for being veterans. 

The remaining practitioners, like all 
other young men of the same age, run a 
very slim chance of being drafted. 
Whether they come in or not is strictly 
up to fate—about one chance in 50. 

If this one chance catches up with the 
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young M.D., the local draft board de- 
cides on his case. If the local board wants 
to keep him in the community, it can do 
so under Clause 6-H, 1948 Selective 
Service Act, which provides exemption 
on the ground that the doctor is needed 
at home for the good of “national health, 
safety, or interest.” 

During the second world war, this 
dilemma was avoided because the 1940 
draft act gave the President the right to 
issue a special “selective call” for special 
people, including doctors, if needed. This 
provision was never used, but it gave 


the services something to fall back on if 


the medical men did not volunteer. The 
services wanted a similar provision in 
the 1948 draft, but they were overruled. 

Army vs. AMA: The first shots in the 
doctor-draft fight were fired in the draft- 
bill open hearing before the House 
Armed Services Committee last April and 
May. Drs. R. L. Sensenich, then presi- 
dent-elect of the American Medical 


Association, and James C. Sargent, chair- 


many doctors in the Army,” Bliss re- 
ported at the hearing. “No doubt this was 
true during some periods of the second 
world war . . . Sometimes battle casual- 
ties were lighter than anticipated. Also, 
in some cases they were heavier, and the 
doctors worked day and night with no 
replacements available. One thing is cer- 
tain; the splendid record in morbidity 
and mortality rates during the war could 
not have been achieved with many less 
doctors.” 

Despite these arguments, the service 
doctors lost their case in the committee. 
The provision to furnish more medical 
men was stricken from the draft ‘bill be- 
fore it was passed. Meanwhile, AMA of- 
ficials assured the services that if physi- 
cians realized the problem, they would 
volunteer to serve. 

Time Runs Out: But it didn’t work 
out that way. Last week General Bliss 
announced that doctors were volunteer- 
ing at only one-fifth of the rate needed. 

Bliss was chiefly concerned with the 


. Army ‘Signal Corps. 


The Army wants more doctors like these training at Carlisle, Pa. 


man of the AMA medical services com- 
mittee, objected to a special draft for 


doctors for two reasons: (1) Since the- 


civilian population averaged only about 
1.5 physicians per 1,000, the Army esti- 
mate of some 5 to 6 per thousand was 
too high, and (2) the regular draft would 
furnish enough doctors. 

In reply, Maj. Gen. R. W. Bliss, Army 
Surgeon General, pointed out that most 
practitioners in the right age group were 
exempt because they were veterans, mar- 
ried, or physically unfit. “By pure chance, 
it is statistically estimated that not more 
than 250 doctors would thus be called 
into service,” Bliss said. 

“There has been mention about too 


12,000 young doctors who received their 
medical training under the Armed Serv- 
ice Training Program or the Navy V-12 
during the war, with the understanding 
that they would serve two years. Most 
of these want to get out as soon’ as their 
obligation’ is up. In surveys conducted 
by both the Army and the AMA to dis- 
cover the reasons for this dissatisfaction, 
complaints were pretty much the same. 
The young men objected to poor hous- 
ing near Army posts, to low salaries 
($3,000-$4,000 compared to $8,000- 
$25,000 in civilian life), and to the ques- 
tion of rank. 

The most consistent complaint was 
summed up by one young ASTP phy- 
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Enjoy famous S.P trains 
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New Orleans, Arizona, California! 


- see NEW ORLEANS. too! 





That’s what Southern Pacific routing will give you on your trip to California. Our 
Sunset Limited, on the famous Sunset Route (see map) means 2000 extra miles of 
sunshine. You explore New Orleans; see Texas, State of superlatives, visit at Carlsbad 
Caverns if you wish; see Arizona’s desert resort country; then on to Los Angeles 


and Hollywood .. . 


Homeward, Southern Pacific routing gives exciting choices (see map). A fast ride 
to Chicago on our extra fare streamliner Golden State. Or you take the S. P. Daylight 
—“most beautiful train in the world”—up California’s coast to San Francisco; then 
homeward via Reno on our swank, swift, extra fare City of San Francisco. 
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“| TO MEXICO CITY 


L. C. loas, Dept. NW-112 

310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
Please send me, free, the folders | have checked: 

( ) Sunset Route to California 

(.) Your Vacation in Arizona () Palm Springs 
Name 
Address 
City & Zone State 
(If student, please state grade ) 
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Be sure to say, “I want Southern Paci- 
fic routing both ways.” You’ll see twice 
as much going by one S. P. route, re- 
turning by another. From New York, 
Chicago and most points you'll pay no 
more rail fare. Remember, too, that you 
can go all the way by economical S. P. 
chair car if you wish. 

Send the coupon today, for folders to 
help you plan that unusual California 
trip via New Orleans! 


S-P 
The friendly 
Southern Pacific 
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Dr. Sensenich of the AMA 


sician: “Doctors are an independent 
bunch. We don’t like to be bossed 
around, I like my job in the service; I 
like my commanding officer. But I’m go- 
ing to get out of the service just the same, 
and so are all the others at this hospital. 
We want to work for ourselves.” 

Stalemate: As things stood last week, 
the services faced a situation which in 
six months would be a serious medical 
catastrophe. Large blocks of ASTP doc- 
tors would be getting out, and almost 
none coming in. The Air Force was still 
pressing for its‘;own medical corps which 
would spread the Army service doctors 
even thinner. The American Medical As- 
sociation was willing to approve a very 
limited doctors’ draft at the next Con- 
gress to pick up some of the ASTP doc- 
tors who got off without serving their 
two years. But the AMA was still ada- 
mant against a blanket draft of medical 
men. 

Congress, Bliss announced, would have 
to break the stalemate. The Army had 
4,400 doctors and needed 1,500 more. 
It had only 750 dentists; the need was 
twice that number. There were only 
4,300 nurses; at least 6,000 were re- 
quired. 

The Navy had 2,700 doctors and 
needed 500 more; 803 dentists, and 
should have an additional 381, and 2,000 
nurses and needed another 900. 

To meet the quotas, Bliss plans to ask 
Congress to pass legislation requiring 
some of the 12,000 young doctors who 
received wartime government-financed 
training to come on active duty. In addi- 
tion, he will ask for the service of women 
as doctors (for Wac service), as dentists, 
and as veterinarians. 

Before any such doctors’ draft bill goes 
to Congress, the National Security Re- 
sources Board—on a par with the Secre- 
tary of Defense and directly under the 
President, by edict of the Unification Ac! 
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Surgeon General Bliss of the Army 


—will have a chance to comment on it. 

Dr. James A. Crabtree, director of the 
Board’s Medical Services Division, is in 
charge of allocation of physicians for 
both civilian and military use in time of 
war. Last week Crabtree told News- 
WEEK: “The medical services are un- 
questionably in a critical situation. Of 
course, there’s no doubt that the doctors 
had some legitimate complaints in the 
second world war. But it doesn’t help 
the situation to keep looking back. There 
isn’t any use in whipping a dead horse.” 


The Rice Diet 


Of the many treatments for high blood 
pressure, none has had wider publicity 
than the so-called “rice diet.” First de- 
scribed in 1944 by its originator, Dr. Wal- 
ter Kempner of Duke University (NEws- 
WEEK, June 19, 1944), the diet contains 
in 2,000 daily calories not more than 5 
grams of fat, about 20 grams of protein, 
and not more than 200 milligrams of chlo- 
ride and 150 milligrams of sodium. 

Some doctors have argued that this 
highly limited diet, composed solely of 
rice and fruit with restricted salt intake, 
might cause serious nutritional deficiency 
even as it reduced blood pressure. But 
last week at a meeting of the New York 
Heart Association, Dr. Kempner answered 
his critics with a report on 700 seriously 
ill patients who lived on the rice diet 
from 35 ta 900 days. Of these, Kempner 
said, 70 per cent responded favorably 
to his treatment. 

A round-table discussion tollowed Dr. 
Kempner’s address. In conclusion, Dr. 
Alexander B. Gutman of New York, mod- 
erator of the meeting, said: “There is no 
doubt that Dr. Kempner’s results are very 
impressive, but much more work will 
have to be done under controlled condi- 
tions before the full value of the rice 
diet can be determined.” 
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Use your head now | 


in choosing anti-freeze 
by don herold 


This year, study the anti-freeze 
field. You can now begin to be 


uppity. 
I’ve done some research on anti- 


freeze, and I’ve come up as follows: 

I’ve bet my money on either one of two 
anti-freezes made by one of the great chem- 
ical companies in this country—Commer- 
cial Solvents Corporation—makers of peni- 
cillin, riboflavin, benzene hexachloride and 
over 200 industrial chemical products. 

They make two fine anti-freezes, as 
follows: 

PEAK* is peaks as a permanent type. 
It’s guaranteed to last all season in a 
water-tight cooling system—won’t seep— 
circulates freely—embodies a fine anti-rust 
—won’t hurt rubber or clog radiators. 

Nor’way* is an economical type, with a 
methanol base—costs little—and you need 
less of it than of other anti-freezes—doesn’t 
make your car smell as if it were on a spree 
—has a special ingredient to reduce evapo- 
ration—and contains the same efficient 
anti-rust as PEAK. 


$425 ill 


“Reg. V. S. Pat. Off. ' 


cS$c) 


ANTI-FREEZE 


BUT BEFORE ANTI-FREEZE 


But do a few things before you take on 
anti-freeze. Have a good service man 
tighten hose connections, check the ther- 
mostat, and clean the cooling system of 
summer rust, scale and grease. For this 
he’ll use Nor’wWAy CLEANER or Nor’wWAY 
QUICK FLusH. Then have him use NoR’WAY 





Stop LEAK to seal any possible leaks— 
present or future—to keep from losing 
your anti-freeze. 

And you'll be all set for the blizzards of 
1948-49. 





PERMANMENT TYPE 


ANTI-FREEZE 


Anti-Rust J 
\ fal 
Vorless. Econom! 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION . 17 Bast 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 














Scientists in Session 


Perhaps the best aerial observer’s view 
of the front line of American research 
is furnished twice a year by the meet- 
ings of the National Academy of Sciences, 
held in the spring at its government- 
owned headquarters in Washington and 
each autumn at a different university. 
The 1948 autumn meeting last week at 
the University of California in Berkeley 
showed the 400 honored leaders of sci- 
ence scouting in varied directions. 

Discussions covered practically every- 
thing under, in, and beyond the sun. 
A tight schedule allotted 30 minutes to 
“the magnetic moments of light nuclei,” 
fifteen minutes to “sexuality in chlamy- 
domonas,” and another fifteen minutes 
to “singularities of analytic functions at 
the confluence of two boundary condi- 
tions.” 

Out of the meeting emerged these 
matters of popular interest: 

Tides of Air: The ocean’s tides are a 
fact of life to every coastal dweller, but 
not so evident are the tides in the ocean 
of air around the planet. Yet the atmos- 
phere as well as the sea responds to the 
pull of sun and moon. Prof. Jakob Bjerk- 
nes of Bergen, Norway, and Los Angeles 
reported on some puzzling features of 
the atmospheric tides. He needed deli- 
cate instruments to observe them, for the 
effects are hardly perceptible on an or- 
dinary barometer. 

The oddity was that whereas the sea 
is most affected by the phases of the 
moon, the air responds most strongly 
to the daily circling of the earth under 
the sun. On a mountaintop 17,000 feet 
high the “crests” of the air tide appear 
at noon and midnight, but the tidal 
waves are tilted, so that at sea level the 
crests are observed at 10 o’clock in the 
morning and the same hour in the eve- 
ning. Bjerknes offered the theory that the 
sun’s gravitational pull is aided by its 
heating effect on the air to produce a 
much stronger response than would oth- 
erwise be expected. 

Meteors: The meteorologists (weath- 
er scientists like Bjerknes) do not pay 
much attention these days to meteors, 
having left them for the most part to as- 
tronomers who are interested in these 
outside intruders into the atmosphere. In 
turn, astronomers are taking a back seat 
to radio engineers, who have found new 
radarlike methods of observing and tim- 
ing the fast-flying bodies. 

Profs. Oswald Garrison Villard Jr.* 
and Laurence A. Manning of Stanford 
University told of the radio reflections 
they obtained from the electrified trail 
left by meteors hurtling through the 
air. By this’ method they could observe 
several meteors a minute, whereas the 





*Son of the former editor of The Nation. 
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eye only observes abovt ten shooting 
stars in an hour. 

By noting the distortion in the wave 
length of the reflection, they could meas- 
ure the speed of the meteors. The Per- 
seid meteor shower of last August was 
clocked at 37 miles a second, or 133,200 
miles an hour, “top speed for anything 
in the solar system” with the exception 
of a “lone-wolf” meteor that streaked 
along at 154,800 miles an hour. 

Heredity: Working with the geneti- 
cist’s favorite insect, the Mediterranean 
fruit fly, Prof. Richard B. Goldschmidt 
of the University of California discovered 
a way of transforming a wing into a leg- 
like structure. 

He placed the responsibility on a hith- 
erto neglected cellular substance: heter- 


/, 


that they break up after a life ranging 
from a few days to a hundred thousandt!, 
of a second. Probably, said Seaborg, the, 
all existed at the beginning of the uni- 
verse but long ago decayed. It took 
man’s most powerful atom-accelerating 
machine to create them anew. 


Measuring With Mercury 


A photograph with the appearance of 
a glorified bull’s-eye last week adorned 
the cover of the Journal of Applied 
Physics. It was the same picture which 
won Scientific Monthly’s 1948 photogra- 
phy-in-science competition. The reasons 
for its choice were obviously not esthetic. 
What fascinated the scientists was that 
this set of rings displayed the newest and 





Prize picture: Fringes of mercury-198 light offer a new standard of length 


ochromatin, a component of the cell nu- 
cleus which has been regarded as dis- 
tinct from the genes of heredity. Gold- 
schmidt suggested that this substance 
was closely involved in cell division and 
sex determination, and that heterochro- 
matic mutation might bring about sud- 
den major changes in a species as a 
quick method of evolution. 

Atoms: Shifting attention from the 
nucleus of the living cell to the ever so 
much smaller nucleus of the atom, the 
scientists heard progress reports on the 
latest devices for bringing about quick 
mutations in atomic species. The visitors 
prowled around Berkeley’s 184-inch cy- 
clotron, still the world’s most: powerful 
atomic machine, Prof. Glenn T. Seaborg, 
atomic chemist, described its production 
of a large new family of radioactive iso- 
topes of the heaviest elements, from bis- 
muth to uranium. These are “neutron- 
deficient” atoms which are so unstable - 


most accurate method of measuring 
length, based on the light emitted by a 
pure isotope of mercury (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 22, 1947). 

The dark and light rings shown in the 
photograph are formed by sending a light 
beam of pure color into an arrangement 
of half-silvered mirrors, so that crests and 
troughs of the light waves alternately add 
up or cancel out into blackness, These 
“interference fringes” measure. the posi- 
tion of the mirrors in terms of the wave 
length of the light. The light must be of 
the purest color, corresponding to a 
sharply tuned wave length. 

To achieve the new standard, Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Meggers, chief of the spectros- 
copy section of the National Bureau of 
Standards, selected the green line in the 
spectrum of glowing mercury, the color 
to which the human eye is most sensitive. 
Ordinary mercury is a mixture of seven 
different isotopes, each yielding a slight! 
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different color. Meggers obtained pure 
mercury-198 by transmuting pure gold in 
the Oak Ridge atomic pile. It yields 
interference fringes so sharp that, by 
counting them, distances can be measured 
to the fantastic accuracy of one part in a 
billion. 

Writing in the Scientific American last 
August, before his picture hit the com- 
petitive bull’s-eye, Meggers confidently 
declared that the thin green line of 
mercury-198 would become the world’s 
ultimate standard of length, reproducible 
forever by scientists even if standard 
meter bars get lost or standard yardsticks 
lose their shape. 


Ape-Men Who Used Fire 


More than a million years ago, accord- 
ing to the latest surmise of physical an- 
thropologists, there dwelt near the south- 
ern tip of Africa a race of manlike apes 
or apelike men who were clever enough 
to hunt down baboons, smash their skulls 
with heavy instruments, and roast the 
flesh in a fire. 

The evidence for these earliest ex- 
amples of club wielding and cookery 
comes from the “Cave of Hearths,” part 
of an abandoned modern limestone quar- 
ry in the Central Transvaal. Raymond A. 
Dart, professor at the University of the 
Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, has had a 
field party poking around in the rock 
dumps since March 1947, bringing up 
one fossil after another. Last week the 
first casts of these bones arrived in Wash- 
ington for study by Dr. T. D. Stewart of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

Welcoming the arrival of Australo- 
pithecus (Southern Ape) prometheus, 
the Smithsonian said: 

“It is thought that this creature walked 
erect, weighed from 80 to 100 pounds, 
had a brain comparable in size to that of 
the largest known gorillas, and showed 
physical traits closely approaching the 
human, It might be debated whether it 
should be called ‘ape-man’ or ‘man-ape.’ 
If not in the direct line of man’s ances- 
try, it represents an extremely progres- 
sive ape type, which had gone far in the 
human direction at a time when the first 
pre-humans were appearing in the world.” 

The skulls of these pigmy people, Dart 
points out in the current issue of the 
American Journal of Physical Anthro- 
pology, were large in proportion to their 
body weight, and the angle of attach- 
ment to the neck shows that they held 
their heads high, In their cave dwellings 
were found ashes, glassy materials, and 
charred bones, giving “ample corrobora- 
tion... about the systematic use of fire.” 

As for the use of weapons, that was 
attested by evidence of “major cranial 
violence” upon the skulls of African big 
game and those of the ancient ape-men 
themselves. Evidently they slew and ate 
their fellow ape-men. 
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RADIO-TE 
Gummed up Watch Works 


Do you prefer chestnut or oyster stuff- 
ing with your holiday turkey? That, 
basically, is the dilemma CBS and NBC 
are offering listeners on both Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas this year. From 4 to 6 
p.m., EST on each holiday each network 
is planning to stuff its audience with the 
most talent-packed shows of the year.* 
The gourmet-listener makes his choice— 
or runs the risk of getting too well fed on 
bits of both. 

Since 1942, holiday listening has been 
pretty much a CBS affair with the Elgin 
Watch Co. sponsoring an annual Two 
Hours of Stars. This year, however, CBS 
President Frank Stanton was joined by 
NBC President Niles Trammell in the 
offer of a festive table to Elgin’s board 
chairman, T. Albert Potter, and he took 
the Trammell offer, explaining: “I'm 
afraid Mr. Stanton was outsold.” 

But if Stanton was outsold, he was not 
outdone. Like a caterer rallying his as- 
sistants, he sent H. Leslie Atlass, vice 
president in charge of the CBS central 
division, to see his friend Phil K. Wrigley, 
head of the chewing-gum company. Im- 
mediately, Wrigley bought the empty 
Thanksgiving and Christmas time for his 
“festival.” 

For each network it meant a near $50,- 
000 time sale. And the two-day talent bill 
will cost both companies about $130,000 
apiece. Hence, Thanksgiving listeners 
will have the choice of—among others— 
Don Ameche, Dean Martin, Jerry Lewis, 
Red Skelton, Jack Benny, Garry Moore, 
Jimmy Durante, Frances Langford, and 
the Mills Brothers on NBC, or Arthur 
Godfrey, Gene Autry, Amos ’n’ Andy, 
Abbott and Costello, Dorothy 
Lamour, and’ Danny Kaye on 
CBS. On Christmas there will 
be similar sized and glamour- 
ized line-ups. 

If listeners were goggle- 
eyed at the groaning tables, 
the sponsors ‘were consider- 
ably less happy. Potter, who 
first thought up the idea of 
the mammoth holiday show, 
said grumpily last week that 
the direct competition from 
Wrigley is “unfortunate [and] 
may make it unprofitable for 
both of us.” Commenting on 
what a good push to the 
Christmas trade—particularly 
in watches — the previous 
Thanksgiving shows have 
been, Potter went on to add: 
“That’s why we're a little an- 





*To complicate matters further, 
RCA-Victor is sponsoring a feast of 
talent at the same time on NBC’s 
seven-station Midwest television net- 
work, on Thanksgiving Day. NBC’s 
East Coast viewers have only the 
Penn-Cornell game to drive them 
away from their radios. 
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noyed when a chewing-gum king comes 
in.” Wrigley, however, was more tolerant. 
“The fact of the same time doesn’t bother 
us,” he said. “You couldn’t have two more 
different products.” 


History Repeating Itself 


Since the early 30s when radio started 
serving up on-the-scenes reporting, as 
well as entertainment, few notable events 
have been by-passed by the mike. The 
most memorable of these historic occur- 
rences between 1932 and 1945, as the 
world heard them by radio, have now been 
recaptured in a Columbia Records Album. 
Called “I Can Hear It Now,”* this is a 
“scrapbook of sounds,” glued together 
by the explanatory scene setting of CBS 
commentator Edward R. Murrow. 

In 45 minutes’ playing time, the listener 
relives 46 happenings, heard again in the 
voices of the men and women who either 
made or reported them. There is first 
Will Rogers cracking of an America in the 
depth of the depression: “You will hold 
the distinction of being the only nation in 
the history of the world that ever went 
to the poorhouse in an automobile.” 

The album proceeds through a bit of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first inaugural 
address on March 4, 1933, to Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur’s words accepting the 
Japanese surrender on Sept. 2, 1945. In 
between are heard the Duke of Windsor 
abdicating his throne for “the woman I 
love,” the weary sadness of Neville 
Chamberlain after Munich, and Arthur 
Godfrey’s broken description of the 
Roosevelt funeral procession. 





*I Can Hear It Now. Narration, Edward R. Mur- 
row; editing, Murrow and Fred W. Friendly; produc- 
tion, J. G. Gude. Columbia. Five 12-inch records in 
album, $7.25 (Long Playing, $4.85). 
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The Hindenburg disaster, a broadcast classic 


Assembling the album was a two-year 
job for Murrow and Fred W. Friendly, a 
reporter and writer. Together they 
listened to more than 500 hours of rec- 
ords dug out of network libraries, the 
National Archives, and even captured 
German stations. The bulk of what was 
retained came from prepared broadcasts. 
But one of the most vivid reports of all 
was pure accident. 

In 1937 station WLS in Chicago 
ordered a mobile-unit truck from a Phila- 
delphia firm and sent a crew, including 
newsman Herbert Morrison, east to pick 
it up. On the way home the crew 
stopped in Lakehurst, N. J., there to de- 
scribe a routine arrival of the airship 
Hindenburg on May 6. It was to be a 
test of the new recording equipment and 
the account was not for broadcast. But 
as will be recalled by millions of NBC 
listeners who heard the record, the ship 
suddenly exploded before Morrison’s 
horrified eyes, and what was routine be- 
came disaster. Through the anguish in 
Morrison’s voice, listeners were present 
at the accident—and through the same 
exactness of aural memory “I Can Hear 
It Now” brings back afresh the other 
high spots of thirteen memorable years. 


Tongues and Dollars 


The west—and unfashionable—stretch 


_ of 52nd Street in Manhattan last week 


became the new headquarters for radio 
station WHOM. But there was nothing 
unfashionable about the quarters. . The 
five studios gleamed in the garish yellows, 
greens, and blues that are a trademark of 
new stations. The reception room was 
slick in modern furniture under the silver 
leaf that reflected the indirect lighting. 
WHOM obviously was a money-maker, 
despite the fact that 90 per cent of its 
programs are broadcast in seven _lan- 
guages other than English. 

To the American broadcasting indus- 
try, the foreign-language station is a step- 
child. Generally its programs are inferior, 
running to a predominance of recorded 
music. Its station manager, who must 
put up with the foreign-language pro- 
gram to accommodate listeners, invariably 
turns what talents he has to the English 
shows on his station. For the most part, 
he is ignorant of the strange tongues and 
accepts the foreign shows merely for the 
profit they entail. 

The commercial setup leans too heavil\ 
toward the vicious “time-broker” system. 
Under this a broadcaster buys up a block 
of time and takes full control of it. He 
then sells as much as he can to adver- 
tisers, and pockets the difference in in- 
come and outlay. The result is an over- 
commercialized, underprogrammed spot. 

Backstop: This depression-born bab: 
is exceptionally remunerative. The smu, 
restricted, and wholly loyal audience is «" 
advertiser's dream. In bad times, tlc 
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foreign-language programs often make 
the difference between bankruptcy and 
survival to an independent station. Yet 
in spite of favorable factors, stations 


carrying foreign-language shows have de-— 


creased since 1944 from 146 to a present 
count of 126. And even these 126, scat- 
tered over 30 states 
and broadcasting in 
28 languages (in- 
cluding Japanese, 
Navajo, and Ara- 
bic), are steadily 
decreasing the 
number of foreign 
shows they carry, 
preferring to con- 
centrate on the 
English language. 

But today, 
—_ WHOM and its 
Fortune Pope $250,000 studios 
are proving that the 
foreign-language station can be an as- 
tounding success where there is a big 
foreign population. Three months ago 
the station increased its wattage from 
1,000 to 5,000. Its application for an 
FM twin is currently pending before the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
And the moment the FCC opens the way 
for more television stations in New York, 
WHOM will stick in its bid. 

The way up took headwork. Two 
years ago, when WHOM broadcast only 
55 per cent of its shows in foreign 
tongues, it was a heavy money-loser in 
the fading East Coast network dream of 
Gardner (Mike) Cowles, editor of Look 
and part owner of the Cowles publishing 
empire. In 1946 Cowles tossed the sta- 
tion to Generoso Pope, publisher of II 
Progresso Italo-Americano, the country’s 
largest Italian newspaper. Under Pope’s 
6-foot-3-inch, 30-year-old son Fortune, 
WHOM almost immediately became one 
of a handful of top foreign-language 
stations. 

Casimir and Dolly: Aided by Charles 
Baltin, a linguist who has been at the 
station nine years, young Pope moved 
away from the old emphasis on music 
and commercials and strengthened the 
shows that duplicated American favorites. 
There are Casimir and Dolly Jarzebow- 
ski, the Polish Mr.-and-Mrs.-at-breakfast 
couple, who discuss the problems and 
interests of New York’s Polish population. 
Martha Ley, in good German, takes over 
later in the morning with a typical house- 
hold-hint show. Italians are treated to 
Cavaliere della Giustizia, a Lone Ranger- 
type show set in Italy. Nightly, WHOM 
short-waves a news program in Italian 
from Il Progresso offices in Rome. There 
are shows in Spanish, Yiddish, and Ger- 
man, plus a half hour a week apiece for 
New York’s Greek and Russian people. 

By last week Fortune Pope had a new 
glint in his eye: a network, probably 
part-time, of foreign-language stations. 
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Mistletoe has been associated 
with magic properties since the days 
of mythology. Certainly Christmas 
| wouldn’t be complete without it! 
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Holly is another “‘must”’ for the 
* coming holiday season. And if 
you'd like to wreathe your face 
in smiles, change the oil in your 
car to Quaker State Cold-Test. 


" Here’s the familiar 
fir, another decorative 
favorite——ever green, 
like the familiar Quaker 
State Motor Oil sign. 
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At this familiar green sign you'll find 

| Quaker State Cold-Test Motor Oil, refined from 
100% pure Pennsylvania grade crude oil in 
Quaker State’s four great modern refineries. 
With nippy weather here, change to it today — 
for quick starts and trouble-free lubrication. 





40¢ per U. S. Quart including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 








QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OlL CHTY,. PA: 
Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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NOW -—so easy to 


B Give the Gift 


1 Bearing 


Single Unit. 
This is all 
you wear. 





Needs No “‘Fitting”—Comes By Mail—Saves 
You Over $100! Use Coupon Below —No 
Risk — Your Friend or Loved One Will Hear 
Better, or You Pay Nothing. 
"CY 
4 You can now order the superb 
new single-unit Zenith ‘‘75” on 
10 days’ trial with the money-back guar- 
antee* that it will bring complete satis- 


faction to the hard-of-hearing friend or 
loved one to whom it is given. 


This Christmas you can give the 
priceless gift of better hearing ! 


INSTANTLY ADJUSTABLE—BY YOU. Comes 
ready to wear. Zenith gives you not one, 
but two convenient fingertip controls — one 
for volume; another (Zenith’s exclusive 
four-position tone control) instantly ad- 
justable to “full range’”’ or to give the em- 
phasis you need on high, medium, or low 
tones. That’s why the Zenith can be offered 
on a 10-Day Money-Back Trial. 


SAVES YOU OVER $100, TOO! You save 
“fitting” expense and excessive high-pres- 
sure sales commissions—costs that would 
make this finest quality instrument sell for 
$195 instead of $75. You save the big dif- 
ference —over $100 cash money. So do as 
tens of thousands have already done. Order 
the Zenith “75” by mailing the coupon be- 
low, and GIVE THE GIFT OF HEARING! 


Look only to your doctor for 
advice on your ears and hearing 
*Trial offer available on direct cA 3 


sales by Zenith Radio Corpora- — 
tion or its subsidiaries. 


NEW EN ted senns-iee 


By the Makers of the World-Famous Zenith Radios 





ORDER NOW. USE THIS COUPON 


Zenith Radio Corporatio: 

Hearing Aid Division, Dent. N-11 

5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, *tiunois 

C] I enclose check or money order for $75* 
for one Zenith ‘‘75’’ Hearing Aid. Un- 

less the recipient is completely satisfied and 

finds the Zenith ‘‘75’’ superior to any other 

Hearing Aid, I may return it within ten 

days and get my money back in full. 

*Plus tar of $1.50 if J. wth is made in 

Iltinois or Iowa. 

s Please send me details of your conven- 
ient time payment plans and free de- 

scriptive literature. 
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ee OR ee ON Cock LS 
City ----State 
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’ horse-and-buggy era. 








Cartoon by Berryman 


A yellow-covered paper booklet of 80: 


political cartoons went on sale Nov. 15 
in the lobby of The Washington Star. 
Next day the first run of 2,000 copies of 
the 50-cent booklet was sold out, and a 
second edition being prepared. 

The sellout was no surprise. Washing- 
tonians react in such a way to almost 
anything turned out by The Star’s vener- 
able cartoonist, Clifford K. Berryman, 79, 
who has been chronicling political history 
in the capital for more than half a century 
—sixteen years for the rival Washington 
Post and, for the last 41, for The Star. 
(He is syndicated to 56 papers.) 

But this time the cartoons of the 1948 
campaign bore the signature not only of 
Cliff Berryman but also of his 46-year-old 
son, James T., and that of Gibson 
Crockett, 36, who has worked with the 
Berrymans fifteen years. 

This close-knit trio is a Washington in- 
stitution. Its fame originates 
with its patriarch, Cliff Ber- 
ryman, a genial, grand old 
man of cartooning, who 
wears flowing Windsor ties 
and a shaggy mane of white 
hair, and whose courtly man- 
ners and quaint, memento- 


filled office hark back to the 


But Clifford Berryman 
does not rest on past laurels. 
He still wields as spry a 
pen as any of his juniors and 
steadily is on top of the 
news. Never at a loss for an 
idea, he stoutly claims he is 
an independent thinker. But 
he admits that this time, in 
his support of Governor 
Dewey (whom he also sup- 
ported in 1944) he was per- 
haps “less prophetic and 
more pathetic” than neces- 
sary. 

However, it matters little 
what political fence Berry- 
man is painting: Democrats 
and Republicans alike are 
charmed by his pointed car- 
toons. He prizes a recent auto- 
graphed photograph from President Tru- 
man which reads: “To my favorite car- 
toonist . . .” 

On the Jeb: “I’m crazy about car- 
tooning,” Cliff Berryman explains apolo- 
getically, and he treks to his office every 
day about 10:15 a.m. to prove it, though 
he is committed to turn out only three 
cartoons a week. (His son Jim, with the 
help of Crockett, has been doing the rest 
for several years. ) 

Actually, the elder Berryman revels in 
the musty, untidy workroom, its walls 
hung with autographed pictures of the 
great and near-great of five decades. He 
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hovers anxiously and tenderly over Jim 
and Gib, who usually work one floor be- 
low. 

He treats the two like errant young- 
sters, but they are blissfully happy under 
his tutelage. Though their styles and 
techniques are distinct, they bear the im- 
print of the master. However, Cliff relies 
entirely on pen and ink while Jim varies 
his cartoons with crayon, pen, and brush- 
work, as does Crockett. 

Cliff Berryman describes himself as a 
“mongrel” cartoonist. Never formally 
schooled, he independently observed 
every detail of the work of famous car- 
toonists. His arrival in the capital is an 
oft-told tale. When 17 he attended a 
political rally in his native Kentucky, and 
listened to the flowery oratory of the era. 
Spontaneously, on a shingle with a piece 
of charcoal, he sketched the speaker, Sen. 
Joe Blackburn. 

A friend showed it to Blackburn, who 
demanded to see the originator. The sen- 
ator took young Berryman under his wing 


Goodman, Washington Star 


The Berrymans: Cliff and Jim of The Star 


and to Washington. There the artist got 
his first job as a Patent Office draftsman, 
eventually shifting to The Post and then 
to The Star. 

Married 55 years, Cliff Berryman and 
his wife live in a grotesque old home 
crammed with junk, curios, miniatures, 
gold and silver tokens, ivory heads, and 
clip books of every cartoon Berryman 
has ever drawn, which his wife has care- 
fully collected over the years for the 
Library of Congress. 

He likes to joke with the elevator op- 
erators and small fry at The Star, and 
when the cartoon booklet hit the stand 
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What makes a newspaper great? 


Following is a list of some of the 
special awards and honors received 
by the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune and staff members of these 
Upper Midwest newspapers during 
the past year: 


PULITZER PRIZE to Nat Finney, 
manager of the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune Washington Bureau, 
for distinguished reporting of na- 
tional affairs. 


RAYMOND CLAPPER Memorial 
Award to Nat Finney for outstand- 
ing Washington reporting. Finney is 
the only newspaper man to receive 
both Pulitzer prize and Raymond 
Clapper award in one year. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER MAGAZINE 
Award to the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune for the finest program of 
public service of any newspaper in 
the nation during last year. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI MEDAL 
of Honor for Distinguished Service 
to Journalism, to Joyce Swan, vice 
president of the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune. 


NIEMAN FELLOWSHIP to David 
Dreiman, Minneapolis Star news 
writer on scientific and medical sub- 
jects—the fourth staff member of 
these newspapers to win this award. 


FIRST PRIZE, Wallace’s Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead Magazine compe- 
tition for the best metropolitan 
newspaper editorial interpreting the 
farmer to the city, to Erwin W. 
Kieckhefer, Minneapolis Tribune 
editorial writer. 

FIRST PLACE, Editor and Publisher 
Magazine competition, awarded to 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
for circulation sales promotion; 
second place for promotion of classi- 
fied advertising. 














BEST NEWS PICTURES OF 1947 
selected in University of Missouri- 
Encyclopedia Britannica Competi- 
tion—7 out of 100 awards to 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
photographers Peter Marcus, Wal- 
lace Kammann, Joseph Linhoff, 
Wayne Bell, Arthur Hager, Duff 
Johnston and Phil Harrington. 


MIAMI PRESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Association Awards—6 out of 26 to 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
photographers Wallace Kammann, 
Wayne Bell and Phil Harrington. 


Minneapolis 
Star 2xd Tribune 
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this week, employes almost mobbed him 
to get their own copies autographed. 

His only daughter, Florence, originally 
intended to be a concert pianist, but she 
became incurably deaf and, instead, fin- 
ished college and became an art critic for 
The Star, her current position. Also, she 
is a remarkable cook and bartender, and 
the table at the Berrymans’, under her 
egis, is exotic and memorable. 

The Berrymans are a unique and tal- 
ented family, sympathetic, worldly, and 
gentle at the same time. Clifford’s gal- 
lant, old-school manner has been im- 
parted to his children. Crockett, the 
apprentice and relative newcomer, almost 
worships them all. “Berryman has even 
threatened to spank me,” he says with 
proud glee. “He’s been like a father to 
me.” And that’s what Cliff Berryman is 
to the readers of The Washington Star. 

With warmth and kindliness, he has 
sketched the foibles of generations. Never 
bitter or cruel, he gently chides Presidents 
and Cabinet officers and* senators. And 
they all write to ask him to “Please, send 
the original cartoon—autographed.” 


The Truman Legs 


Margaret Truman had turned shy. 
When she appeared in shorts last week 
at her father’s Key West press confer- 
ence, she coyly asked the photographers 
to make close-ups or have their offices 
crop off full-length shots at the thigh line. 
She didn’t want her legs to show, Gentle- 
manlike, the photomen agreed, 

Margaret had not always been so self- 
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Margaret Truman without legs—1945: 


conscious: In 1945, editors of the Acme 
Service remembered, she unhesitatingly 
displayed the Truman legs, as shown ~ 
in the accompanying illustration. 


Leviticus vs. Yokums 


Over Martinis and shop talk when the 
National Cartoonists Society meets this 
week, the nation’s top comic-strippers 
will bend their ears: again to the oldest 
quibble in the funnies business: Who 
drew hillbillies first, Al Capp or Ham 
Fisher? 

Once Capp, now the famous strip- 
father of an unlikely yokel named Lil 
Abner, was Fisher’s assistant. In 1933, 
Fisher literally picked him off the street. 
Capp insists Fisher thought he was a 
syndicate messenger, but the latter claims 
he recognized Al as a hapless young car- 
toonist (“I was a literate gentleman, and 
Mr. Capp a wild-haired boy”). 

Nevertheless, during the five months 
Capp helped him, a new character ap- 
peared in Fisher's “Joe Palooka,” an 
earthy, gangling rube called Big Leviti- 
cus. Ever since Capp quit to draw his own 
hillbillies, Fisher has bitterly cried his 
ex-aide simply stole the idea from him. 
Capp retorts Leviticus was his own crea- 
tion and he, not Ham, drew him in Pa- 
looka.* Each carefully avoids speaking 
with the other. 

What the pair, two of the highest-paid 





*Actually, neither Fisher nor Capp was overorigi- 
nal in strip-fathering funny-page hill folk. George 
Luks, for instance, already was sketching hillbilly 
— for the late New York World in the early 

900s. 
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cartoonists in the trade, have said of one 
another in their fifteen-year feud is large- 
ly unprintable and even somewhat un- 
mentionable. Bored ‘fellow artists have 
merely yawned it off. 

Once at a chalk-talk show, Al slyly 
asked another cartoonist to stand between 
him and Ham, Outside cagey threats, that 
was about as tough as the row ever got. 

Tossed Capp: Last week, though, the 
seething fight bubbled into a boil. Fisher, 
on his Oct. 31 Palooka page, had revived 
Leviticus and, in a bland aside to readers, 
potshot at Capp: 

“To new readers: the first hillbillies 
ever to ‘appear in a comic strip were Big 
Leviticus and his family. Any resemblance 
to our original hillbillies is certainly not 
a coincidence.” 

Capp sizzled. In a letter to the Car- 
toonists Society directors he demanded 
that Fisher be called on the club carpet 
for “reflecting discredit upon the society 
... For a cartoonist to use his space to 
libel and slander another cartoonist is un- 
ethical, very bad for the profession.” 

When Fisher heard about it, he fumed: 
“This is like someone writing a book 
called ‘For Whom the Tolls Bell’ and 
then suing Hemingway for plagiarism.” 

“T tried to ignore him,” Capp snapped. 
“I regard him like a leper; I feel sorry for 
him but I shun him.” 


‘That Baby’ 


To most papers, the birth of Princess 
Elizabeth’s son was page-one copy. But 
the soapboxing Communist press, which 
regards royalty as free-loaders, was self- 
consciously bored by it all. Hence The 
New York Daily Worker reported: 


LONDON, Nov. 14—An Englishwoman _ to- 
night gave birth to a baby boy . . . Mother 
of the infant, known as Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, alias Princess Elizabeth . . . The baby 
automatically went on the government pay- 
roll at a salary of $200,000 a year.* 


In London, the English Daily Worker 
ignored the blessed: event the first day. 
Next day, still running no news story, in 
an editorial headed—“That Baby” The 
Worker mused on the prince and his kin: 
“A policy of full employment would pro- 
vide work for them all.” 





*This was untrue. Although Parliament increased 
Princess Elizabeth’s allowance by that amount on her 
marriage, the prince customarily would get no grant 
until he is 18. 
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Making television history, first coverage of air-sea maneuvers demonstrates 


eh emmemmommanae 





value of research by RCA Laboratories to our armed forces. 


Now felevision “stands watch” af sea 


Picture the advantage—in military 
operations— when commanding offi- 
cers can watch planes, troops, ships 
maneuver at long range... 

This new use of television was seen 
by millions when the aircraft carrier 
Leyte—as Task Force TV—maneu- 
vered at sea before a “battery” of 4 
RCA Image Orthicon television cam- 
eras. 

Seventy planes—Bearcats, Aveng- 
ers, Corsairs—roared from Leyte’s 
flight deck and catapult . . . dived 
low in mock attack . . . fired rockets. 





And an escorting destroyer stood by 


for possible rescues. 

Action was beamed by radio to 
shore, then relayed over NBC’s East- 
ern television network. Reception was 
sharp and clear on home television re- 
ceivers ... 

Said high officials: “The strategic 
importance of television in naval, 
military, or air operations was dra- 
matically revealed” . . . “There is no 
doubt that television will serve in the 
fields of intelligence and combat.” 

Use of television as a means of mili- 


tary communications is only one way 
in which radio and electronic research 
by RCA Laboratories serves the nation. 
All facilities of RCA and NBC are 
available for development and appli- 
cation of science to national security 
. . . in peace as well as war. 

When in Radio City, New York, you 
are cordially invited to see the radio, 
television and electronic wonders at 
RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th 
Street. Free admission. Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, RCA Building, Radio 
City, New York 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 













































j ITALIAN 
SWEET 


A delicious aperitif 
before meals is 
CINZANO Italian 

straight, iced with 

a twist of lemon. 


Cy, 


PN, [eo 


Vermouth makes the 
cocktail... and CINZANO 
(from Italy and France) 


c makes the world’s finest vermouths. 
Ask for these distinguished imports. 
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STEWART-WARNER 
Electric FUEL PUMP 


i that 
ur battery with a car - 
Saves instantly glans every tim 
Stewart-Warner's Electric 
is quickly installed, 
car. Feeds a steady. sap 
into your engine, jus 
switch on the ignition. 


even flow of fuel 
s soon as you 


i No 
in traffic, either! 
stalling 1° : 
= adios your battery down ed 
pea has caused your engine 
vapo’ ; 
sputter and die. * 
Replace your old, mechanical u 
ep 
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‘Ilustrated boo 
today! F REE i ; 
a ne on request. Write now! 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 
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Santa Comes Every Month 


(Except June, July, August) 


WITH THE PICK OF THE WORLD'S FINEST 


CANDY WHEN YOU GIVE A 
> SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 


Each Box A Candy Specialty, 4 
Acclaimed By Connoisseurs, And Personally 


Selected By Famous Hostess ELSA MAXWELL 


Month after month your friends will be re- 
minded of you and your Christmas thought- 
fulness! Bittersweet Figaros from David 
Kopper, New York; Chocolate Almond 
Clusters from Country Store of Beverly 
Hills; Cordial-Filled Chocolates from Prin- 
cess de Conde, New York; Carmel Pasta- 
lillos from Allie Adams of Dallas; famous 
Cherry Fruit Creams from Putmans of 
Cincinnati—and other equally delicious 
and different treats. Each box, approxi- 
mately 1 pound, fresh from confectioner. 
Write for brochure. 

THREE TYPES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
3 MONTHS 6 MONTHS . 9 MONTHS 


$6.25 $12.50 $18.50 


Prices include postage. Club saves you over 
10% on regular prices of these famous 
candies. 

Send No Money! We'll bill after Christmas 
if you prefer, or send check with orders. 
Gift card and boxes mailed on consecutive 
months unless you specify special dates... 
Include name and address of each gift re- 
cipient. Over 100,000 Club treats delivered . 
to our growing list of subscribers. 


CANDY-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
918 Ambassador Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Born: To James H. R. CroMweELL, 5°. 
former minister to Canada and ex-hus- 
band of Doris Duke, and Maxine Mac- 
FETRIDGE CROMWELL, 87, a daughter, 
MaxinE; in New York, Nov. 17. 

> To screen actress GENE TIERNEY and 
dress designer OLEG Cassint1, 35, a daugh- 
ter, 6 pounds, in New York, on Nov. 19, 
the day before Miss Tierney’s 28th birth- 
day. 


Divorced: Kinc Farouk of Egypt, 28, 
and QUEEN Faria, 28, after eleven years 
of marriage, three daughters, and no sons; 
in Cairo, A palace announcement on Noy, 
19 said: “God’s will ordered that the 
sacred relation between the noble couple 
be broken.” (Under Egyptian law only 
males can inherit the throne.) At the same 
time an official Teheran communiqué an- 
nounced the divorce of Empress Fawzia 
of Iran, 27, Farouk’s sister, and the SHax 
Reza Pau evi, 29, after nine years of 
marriage and one daughter. 


Honored: Harvey S. FIRESTONE JRr., 50, 
chairman of the Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber Co., with the Cross of Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor; by the French Gov- 
ernment, in Akron; Ohio, Nov. 18, for his 
‘ work toward the improvement of agricul- 
tural production throughout the world. 


Ailing: Artur Ropzinsk1, 56, was taken 
to a London nursing home Nov. 16 suffer- 
ing from pneumonia. He had just arrived 
in Britain to conduct the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra. ; 
> The veteran screen actor WALLACE 
BEErRy, 59, was receiving oxygen treat- 
ments at a Hollywood hospital Nov. 18 
for a heart ailment. 

>The United States delegate to the 
United Nations, WarrEN AusTIN, 71, 
suffering from complications resulting 
from a severe cold, was flown home from 
Paris Nov. 19 for treatment at Walter 
Reed Hospital, Washington. 


Recovering: Onetime golf wizard Bos- 
BY Jones, 46, was reported in good con- 
dition at Emory University Hospital in 
Atlanta, Nov. 18. He had undergone an 
operation to correct a neck injury received 
some years ago. 


Died: The Right Rev. ALEXANDER MANN, 
87, retired bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Diocese of Pittsburgh; in Geneva, 
N. Y., Nov. 15. 

> Rear Admiral RicHarp G. VocE, 44. 
wartime commander of the submarine 
Sailfish and winner of the Navy Cross; ot 
coronary thrombosis, in Port Chester, 
N.Y., Nov. 17. 

> JouN J. DELANEY, 70, Brooklyn Demo- 
crat who was elected Nov. 2 to his tenth 
straight term in the House of Representa- 
tives; in Brooklyn, Nov. 18. 
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ht it back from Britain... 


and how it brings Britain back!” 


We 
"Thie horecehow: wan forged in: ftlendahig. 
“At an old village smithy in the Cotswolds, we watched the blacksmith turn 


and shape it... never dreaming for a moment he was making it for us. 


“But, when it was finished, he smiled and handed it over. ‘A good luck 
keepsake’, he told us. ‘Back home, it may serve to remind you 
of some happy days here’. 


“Well, it certainly does that! 


“Now it has a place of honor on our wall .. . and keeps 
recalling the warmth of the welcome 
we were met with everywhere in Britain. 





“‘Remember that gypsy at Epsom, who 
called us ‘My loves’ when we cross- 
ed her palm...and how our hunch 
bet, ‘My Love’, won the Derby?” 


““And—because it brings back every 
detail of one charming, old-world 
scene—it starts up a whole train of 
memories, in pictures...” 


*“Remember Scotland... 





“Remember the ‘pub’ where we drank 
‘mild & bitter’ with the Chelsea Pen- 


and landing your first 
salmon—with old Angus 
muttering Gaelic incan- 
tations until it was 
safely_on the bank?’’ 


‘“‘Remember how near- 
at-hand we found every- 
thing in Britain . . . how 
quickly and easily one 
moved from historic 





sioner, while he showed us snapshots 
of his grandson’s farm in Kansas?” 


Where more than half-a-million visitors from overseas 
found a Royal Welcome in 1948. 


past to eventful present 
. . . from one vacation 
highspot to another?” 





Illustrated literature and com- 
plete information from your 
travel agent, or from BRITISH 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, 
Tourist Div. of the British Tour- 
ist and Holidays Board, 475 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 














THE ECONOMY: 


Over the Shock 


It was calm again in Wall Street. After 
two weeks of tumbling stock prices, the 
election shock seemed to have been ab- 
sorbed. Temporarily, at least, the market 
had leveled out and was making efforts 
at recovering lost ground. 

Business executives too had regained 
their composure and settled down for a 
quiet session of worry about possible ex- 
cess-profits taxes, price controls, black 
markets, fourth-round wage demands, 
and more inflation. And the week brought 
some signs that their worst fears might 
prove groundless. 

Businessmen hoped that President 
Truman’s refusal to answer a question 
about restoring excess-profits taxes meant 
the levies would not be back after all. 

From Sen. Walter .F. George of 
Georgia, slated to be new head of 
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of doing illegal business. Frequently the 
amount which is to be gained by such 
law violations is very large when com- 
pared with the amount which would be 
lost by fines . . . We have filed seven cases 
against them [General Electric] since the 
GE case was decided in 1926.” 

The Answer: Last week President 
C. E. Wilson of General Electric issued 
an equally thoughtful reply: “This crim- 
inal prosecution . . . creates a harsh cli- 
mate in which to expect Americans to 
undertake and develop business . , . Ce- 
mented tungsten carbide . . . was a key 
material in the winning of World War II, 
and except for sustained and often un- 
profitable efforts of GE beginning in 
1928, it could easily have been a critical 
source of wartime weakness. Carboloy 

. , went to war itself as the core of a 
secretly produced armor-piercing shell 
that stopped the Nazi tanks. 

“There would be no American tung- 
sten-carbide industry today had not our 


been handed down by the courts, involv- 
ing 170 companies. 

> Fines have totaled $551,001, an aver- 
age of $23,956 a decision and $3,241 a 
defendant. 

> The biggest fine was $152,000 imposed 
on the Brake Lining Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and seventeen corporate members. 
The smallest was $6,000, on the Amer- 
ican-Marietta Co. of Chicago. 


AUTOS: 


29 Years of Progress 


Fifty-five years ago, the Duryea broth- 
ers, Charles E. and J. Frank, heard the 
first thin cough of a gasoline engine pro- 
pelling a vehicle. That gasp signaled the 
birth of the auto industry. Last week the 
industry sounded its synchronized horns 
and announced that somewhere in one of 
its 112 plants in 77 cities the hundred- 
millionth motor vehicle had slid off a 
production line. 





the Senate Finance Committee, 
came more substantial assurance. 
Restoration of the excess-profits tax, 
said George, made “no sense” and 
would lead to “destruction of busi- 
ness.” If necessary to increase 
revenues, he favored an increase 
in the normal tax on corporation 
earnings. 

There was also a peace offering 
from another enemy camp. William 
_ Green, addressing the annual AFL 
convention at Cincinnati, called for 
voluntary efforts to control inflation. 
Government-imposed price con- 
trols, said Green, wouldn’t achieve 
their purpose and would lead to 
black markets. 


ANTITRUST: 


Getting Tougher 


On Nov. 12, in the New York 
Federal District Court, Judge John 
C. Knox fined the General Electric 
Corp., two officials, and three sub- 








MORNIN’, 
TEACHER 





The Automobile Manufacturers 
Association celebrated the occasion 
by releasing a bumper-to-bumper 
crop of statistics: 
> More than 9,000,000 Americans 
—one of every seven job holders— 
work at making, selling, servicing, 
or using automobiles. 
>From 1,500 manufacturers who 
have entered the field, the industry 
has simmered down to 56 firms pro- 
ducing 21 makes of passenger cars, 
89 makes of trucks, and 20 makes 
of passenger buses. 
> At the present rate of output, the 
second hundred-million cars will 
be manufactured in half the time it 
took to produce the first. 
> While the automobile industry in 
the United States was producing a 
hundred million cars, all other na- 
tions combined made only twenty- 
four million. 
> Though car prices are going up, 
the real cost of a car is still coming 
down. It now takes the average 
U.S. factory employe fewer hours 








sidiaries $56,000 for violating the 
Sherman Act. GE, the judge ruled, 
had conspired to control the Ameri- 
can and world market in Carboloy (ce- 
mented tungsten carbide). 

What brought the Carboloy case out 
of the run-of-the-docket antitrust actions 
was a carefully phrased statement by 
Malcolm A. Hoffmann, special assistant 
to the Attorney General. It might presage 
a new “get tougher” policy by the Justice 
Department. Hoffmann asked that two of 
the defendants be jailed and explained: 
“The present feeling . . . in the business 
community is that you need not be 
alarmed if you are caught in a violation 
of the antitrust laws because . . . you can 
pay a fine, which is merely a license fee 
and which may be charged off as the cost 


62 


Goldberg—N. Y. Sun 


“Ready to follow Mary again?” 


own course of action made the United 
States independent of Germany and every 
other foreign power. The best bargain 
that could be made with the owner of 
the patent was made, and it was then 
backed up with all the resources and tech- 
nological skill at this company’s com- 
mand, in accordance with what we gen- 
erally understood the law to be.” 
Regardless of the merits of the GE 
controversy, Hoffmann had raised an in- 
teresting point. Fines assessed in anti- 
trust cases this year have hardly been 
large enough to penalize law violaters 
seriously or to deter possible offenders: 
> Twenty-three antitrust decisions have 


than ever before to earn the price 
of a new car. 
> Of the $705 rise in the average 
retail price per car between 1940 and 
1947, 97 per cent was due to higher taxes, 
wages, and material costs. 
> Manufacturers’ profit comes to less 
than 5 per cent of the car’s retail price 
(about $75 per car); taxes add up to 20 
per cent of the list. price. 

Complaint: But amid all the praise 
a new complaint was heard from a public 
that values its cars highly and wants them 
perfect. At the American Automobile As- 
sociation convention in San Antonio, the 
consumer-relations chairman, E. Ra 
Cory, complained: “Modern car styling 
is adding to the cost of automotive re- 
pairs. What used to be a simple matte: 
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BH&G children are 
among the best-cared- 
for and the best-fed in 


the country. And for an 
extra bonus of food 
sales, BH&G families 


entertain at home — 








often. SG3 , 
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our best Bet is the fellow out front 


| the families who are looking for better things 
all the time that form your most responsive 
market. The trick is to find the families. 


Take a look at that screen in our picture. That’s 
what finds the families for you. It represents the 
selecting job, the screening job that Better Homes 
& Gardens does. 


Because. it’s devoted 100% to service for better 


living, BH&G attracts only the folks whose big in- 


I Homes 


and Garden. 


CIRCULATIo,. oveR 3,090,006 





terest is better living in a better home, and who have 
the money to buy the things that better living calls for. 


BH&G families take the idea of constant improve- 
ment for granted. The only question is — whose in- 
surance? Whose car? Whose cake mix? Whose paint? 


Better be around when they’re making up their 
minds — our representative will be glad to tell you 
more about how editorial screening can gather in 
the sales for you. 


Mths Fi Srce Mayueninne 











THEY HARNESS FIRES 


The singular feature of the 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler Sys- 
tem is that the FIRE itself 
brings into action the force that 
extinguishes it. 

It makes the FIRE act to de- 
stroy itself. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK...CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Oftices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 








MEN—and Women, too! 


EXEROWS 






HEALTH 
and 


FIGURE 
* 


puiny snes efficient health-building rowing AND rid- 
ing! Natural HYDRAULIC pull of rowing plus benefits 
of horseback riding—adjusts for mild exercise or stren- 
uous workout as you wish. Rhythmic movement of 
handles, seat and poe “symmetrizes” and beautifies 
entire figure. EXEROW safely normalizes WEIGHT 
improves HEALTH and appearance. Direct factory 
price. Write for information TODAY. 


EQUIPMENT CoO., 
Battle Creek 2, Mich. 








Bring tomorrow’s news 
into sharp focus with 
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OVER 100 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Selling Direct to User 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
FACTORIES: New York 


Minneapolis ¢ Des Moines ¢ Kansus City 


e St. Louis 
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of fender straightening has become a 
major body repair job.” 

To this George W. Walker, motor-car 
designer, replied from Detroit: “Today 
your repair bills are larger because the 
parts are larger, but there are fewer parts 
and you have fewer repair bills. The av- 
erage car is laid up less frequently than 
twenty years ago.” 

Walker tartly debunked the nostalgic 
laments for the good old days of motor 
cars. Twenty years ago, he said, “you had 
running boards with chrome or rubber 


edging that warped and fell off, mats. 


that frayed, running-board brackets that 
rusted and broke. The body was striped 
with sheet-metal seams that rusted and 
squeaked; you had gadgets all over the 
body. Your repair bills ‘dimed’ you to 
death.” 


The Old Skin Game 


Seldom in recent years have business- 
men taken such a flogging as Washing- 
ton, D.C., automobile dealers took last 
week. After two days of testimony before 
a Congressional subcommittee, even the 
customarily placid New York Times 
swung a rope’s end: “Either the automo- 
bile makers and sellers must quickly get 
together to write and then enforce a code 
of honest business or such a code will 
probably be written into law and imposed 
on them.” 

The offense in question was the famil- 
iar one of taking a slice of skin from new- 
car buyers, The dealers who testified were 
astonishingly complacent as they dis- 
cussed and evaluated skinning techniques. 

The 8500 Question: William Man- 
uel, salesman for the Kearney Oldsmobile 
Co. of Washington, explained he had sold 
cars for twenty years and “whenever I 
sold a car I expected something as a tip.” 
Asked how he popped the delicate ques- 
tion of the gratuity, Manuel confided: “I 
use different tactics on all my customers.” 
“Are they usually effective?” asked com- 
mittee counsel John T. M. Reddan. Man- 
uel replied: “Well, I am eating three 
times a day, if that is what you mean.” 
Manuel said he had received several tips 
as big as $500. He added: “I don’t think 
$500 is a lot of money and customers are 
glad to pay it.” 

Another typical technique was the 
rigged trade-in, Customers would agree 
to trade in their used cars for small sums 
and at the same time sign blank title trans- 
fers. The new-car dealers would then as- 
sign the cars to used-car dealers willing 
to pay them as much as $600 above the 
price recorded on the title. 

Spokesmen for the auto manufacturers 
protested that such tactics were unusual, 
but they promised to take steps, “The 
matters brought out here will be given 
every consideration,” said N. K. Vander- 
zee, Hudson sales manager. H. F: Banks, 
assistant general sales manager for Olds- 


mobile, grimly promised to “evaluate thi 
testimony” carefully. 

Subcommittee chairman W. Kingsland 
Macy of New York, who puns in Latin 
and wears Hoover collars, scrupulously 
conceded that many auto makers cannot 
police: their dealers as closely as they 
might like to for fear of infringing on 
antitrust laws. 

Even so, District of Columbia auto 





International 


Manuel: $500 is a fair tip 


dealers, fearful of what might come next, 
freshened their memories and_ filed 
amended income-tax statements. Enough 
money arrived at the Internal Revenue 
Bureau to offset the $90,000 Congress 
had appropriated for the investigation. 
Representative Macy pondered extending 
the inquiry to other cities. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Carpet Comfort: The Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co., Inc., of New York has intro- 
duced Cushionlok, a new floor covering. 
A sponge-rubber backing binds the tufts 
of the carpet and does away with the 
need for a felt underpad. 

Hand Protectors: The Servette Corp. 
of New York is marketing Vinylite plastic 
mittens for housewives who want to pro- 
tect their hands. Unaffected by grease, 
acids, or stains, the flexible mitts will fit 
on either hand and allow complete free- 
dom of action. 

For Insects: The Gulf Oil Corp. has an- 
nounced a new insecticide, Gulfspray 
Roach and Ant Killer. The spray contains 
Chlordane, an insect-killing chemical, as 
well as “drive-out” and paralyzing agents. 
One application is said to be effective tor 
six months. 

Peek-a-Boo Mailbox: The Nor-Gee 
Corp. of Jamestown, N. Y., is making a 
weatherproof mailbox big enough to re- 
ceive large magazines and newspape's 
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CANADIAN WHISKY —A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
This Whisky is Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corp., N. Y. 






















THATS WHAT THEVRE SAYING... 


“The 49 Fords Out Front!” | 


“My mom loves the “They're ‘King-Size’ : 
brakes ” with ‘Magic-Action’ ‘if 


Y fen 
“What! That cara Ford? “Ws 7 “That's right, Judge! BS L | 
It looks so big and TE Aim It's the fine car of its field!” <~ ‘ || €&@ 
seats i} a "Look at the sizeof = 
, that windshield” 









“And, Dad, you get up to 
10% more miles per gallon” 





“Look at that'Flight Panel’ dash... 
‘Black Lighted’ and all |” 


“Look, Helen, the seats are “ 


wide as sofas |” S 
"Yes, and the Seat 
a \N Wie finish is heavenly ” i ‘ 











"Why, George, its the most 
comfortable car | ever rode in" 






“That's Fords new’Mid Ship’ Ride... 
with the Hydra-Coil’ Front 
Springs and ‘Para-Flex’ 

Rear Springs “ 





White side wall tires, optional of extra cost. 























as well as bulky packages. What’s inside 
can be seen through a plastic window. 
Wall Protector: Devoe & Raynolds Co., 
Inc., are distributing Klear Kote, an in- 
visible plastic coating for wallpapers. One 
quart will cover 150 square feet of either 
washable or nonwashable paper. Marks 
can then be washed off with a damp rag. 
One-Knob Television: The Zenith Radio 
Corp. of Chicago has announced a new 
television receiver which replaces the 
usual four-to-eight controls with only one 
tuning knob. A “bull’s-eye” knob auto- 
matically aligns the broadcast picture, 
controls brightness and volume, focuses, 
and stabilizes signal strength. Zenith 
claims the set, once tuned, will stay tuned. 


HOUSING: 


Last Things First 


The accepted way to build a house is 
to lay out the floor, put up the frame- 
work, and then add the roof. Last week 
a Westchester builder, Philip N. Youtz, 
reported he was violating this rule and 
building cheaper houses in the bargain. 

The process was simple. Workmen 
poured a concrete floor and poured a 
concrete roof 36 feet square right on top 
of it. Then they lifted the roof into place 
with hydraulic jacks (the Youtz Skyhook) 
and supported it with steel columns. 
Afterward workers filled in the walls— 
in this case concrete blocks but other ma- 
terials can be used equally well. 

Youtz is building the homes at York- 
town Heights, N. Y., for the New York 
Henry Street Settlement for the under- 


_ privileged. Aside from the novel method 


of building, they are standard houses of 
six rooms and a porch. Youtz says they 
can be reproduced for as little as $6,000 
apiece. 


REGULATION: 


The Pricing Muddle 


For two weeks business executives 
from all over the country had poured 
into Washington to testify before the 
Capehart committee. Almost without 
exception, they brought tales of the dam- 
age which Federal Trade Commission 
and Supreme Court price decisions had 
done or might do to their companies and 
their communities. But they told their 
story before a virtually empty Senate 
caucus room. 

Sen. Homer E. Capehart’s committee 
had struck an unexpected snag: the elec- 
tion upset. When the group set out last 
spring to investigate the muddle caused 
by the price decisions, chances of legis- 
lation to clear up the situation were 
bright. But now the committee would 
have to report-to a Democratic Congress 
with definite antibusiness leanings. 

Rep. Wright Patman of Texas, a Demo- 
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New building system: Jack up the roof, then fill in the walls 


crat, had his scalping knife ready. “Those 
who profit from a monopoly may be ex- 
pected to protect their selfish interests,” 
said Patman. He urged Capehart to “re- 
move the invisible fog around him created 
by selfish, greedy, big-interest represen- 
tatives who have seemingly hypnotized 
[him] with their deceitful and misleading 
propaganda.” 


Significance-- 


It will be extremely unfortunate if the 
Capehart committee report becomes a 
political football as now seems likely. The 
pricing question is an economic problem, 
not a political one. It affects small busi- 
nesses as severely as, if not more than, 
large enterprises. The pricing methods 
of more than 80,000 companies have 
been placed in the shadow of doubtful 
legality by the recent FTC and Supreme 
Court. decisions. 

An arbitrary change in the pricing 
policies of industry can bring prosperity 
to some companies and bankruptcy to 
others. To some communities it can mean 
sudden growth, to others an enduring 
blight. 

The pricing systems used by business 
fall into two classes: (1) f.o.b. mill and 
(2) others. 

Under an f.o.b. mill system, a manu- 
facturer quotes a uniform price (except 
for quantity discounts) to all buyers at 
his factory door. The buyer either carts 
the product away or pays the freight. 
The seller pays no part of the transporta- 
tion charges. 

Under all price systems other than 


f.o.b. mill—single and multiple basing 
points, zone prices, freight equalization, 
universal delivered price, etc.—the seller 
pays some part or all of the freight. Usu- 
ally, he absorbs freight charges in order 
to reach out and compete in markets 
which lie farther from his plant. The re- 
sult is that he actually makes more money 
on nearby customers than on more dis- 
tant ones where bigger freight charges 
cut into his margin of profit. 

1—The Cement Precedent: Few lawyers 
agree on the exact meaning of the 


‘Supreme Court decision in the recent 


cement case. But even members of the 
Federal Trade Commission admit that 
as a result of it the only pricing system 
which is now clearly legal is f.o.b. mill. 
Some of the others may also be legal, 
but no one can be sure. What industry 
wants Congress to do is to pass a law 
which will clear up this confusion once 
and for all. 

In the cement case the Supreme Court 
declared that “concerted maintenance 
of a basing point delivered price system 
is an unfair method of competition pro- 
hibited by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act.” But the court did not. stop 
there. It went on to point out that such 
a price system might also be unfair even 
without a “combination” as shown in 
the cement industry. Furthermore, the 
court referred to the FTC as a body of 
experts in this field and indicated that 
it placed great faith in the FTC’s judg- 
ment as to what kind of practices were 
unfair. 

With this Supreme Court case as a 
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You'll like its com- 
fort, its appearance, 
the service it gives. 
Best of all you'll like the way you can adjust 
it to your own needs. The seat and back of 
Harter’s executive posture chair are fully adjust- 
able. Soft foam rubber cushions on seat, back, 
and arms. Goodall Gros Point mohair fabric 
upholstery comes in many rich deep-tone or 
pastel shades. Try this fine posture chair at 
your Harter dealer’s. Write for booklet below. 


GHARTER 
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FREE BOOKLET “Posture Seating Makes Sense” tells you 
all about Harter's complete line of posture chairs. Write for 
free copy. Harter Corpration, 3111 Prairie Ave., Sturgis,Mich. 
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precedent, the Seventh Circuit Court of 
Appeals subsequently ruled* that even 
individual use of the basing-point method 
of pricing—with the knowledge that 
others were also using it—was an unfair 
method of competition, 

But the cement case shook far more 
than the basing-point price system. 

The court pointed out that by absorb- 
ing freight charges, the seller was really 
accepting a lower price from distant cus- 
tomers than from those nearby. If this 
price discrimination injures competition, 
said the court, it is illegal under the Clay- 
ton Act as amended by the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. 

The Robinson-Patman Act permits a 
seller to quote a special price to meet 
competition. But this, said the court, 
applies only to individual situations; it 
cannot be done on a systematic basis. 

It is this part of the decision which 
questions the legality of any price sys- 
tem in which the seller pays part of the 
freight—in other words, all systems ex- 
cept straight f.o.b. mill. 

2—The FTC Stand: The Federal Trade 
Commission has tried to reassure business 
that it doesn’t intend to proceed against 
all delivered price systems. It has pointed 
out that it has brought action only in 
cases where it believed ‘concerted action 
was being used to eliminate competition 
among sellers. ; 

But businessmen are not reassured. 
They see no comfort in the fact that the 
law will be applied only where the FTC 
sees fit.. This still leaves their pricing prac- 
tices illegal, and, regardless of the FTC, 
companies using delivered prices are now 
open to suit for triple damages going back 
six years by anyone who thinks he can 
prove illegal price discrimination under 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 

The mystery in the whole proceeding 
is how these decisions changing the price 
structure can possibly help the country. 
The theory is that they will help decen- 
tralize industry. But so far the effects 
seem likely to be just the opposite. Since 
the steel industry dropped its - basing 
points and went to an f.o.b. mill basis, two 
automotive companiés have announced 
plans for moving plants to Pittsburgh, and 
a third is considering similar action, The 
unfortunate truth is that smaller com- 
panies, many in little towns, which now 
find themselves poorly located, just don’t 
have the cash to move, 

Most businessmen are convinced that 
dropping delivered prices means higher, 
not lower, prices for the consumer. In 
cement and steel products that has al- 
ready proved to be the case. It also 
means the creation around each _ pro- 
ducer of local monopolies which others 
cannot invade. If businessmen tried to 
bring about this situation themselves, 
they certainly would be smothered in 





*In the rigid steel conduit case. 


suits by the Justice Department. It. defi 
nitely mans less competition betweci: 
businesses, not more. 

3—The Basic Issue: Actually, the root 
of the trouble is that some delivered 
price systems result in identical prices 
by several producers. Also, in some cases, 
they have been a convenient device tor 
competitors to get together and hold 
prices up. This has catised the FTC to 
tilt its lance against the whole system. 

What the FTC has consisténtly refused 
to recognize is the fact that in industries 
dealing with a standard commodity like 
steel or cement, prices must be virtually 
identical. They cannot be anything else. 

The people who buy steel and cement 
are sharp-penciled industrial purchasing 
agents. They will not pay a cent more to 
one producer than to another. If one 
producer sells at a higher price, he will 
not get any business. If he sells at a 
lower price, his competitors will have to 
cut their prices to meet his in order to 
keep their business. For this reason, 
prices of various producers are seldom 
more than a small fraction apart and 
move up and down together. 


- The FTC, supported by the Supreme 


Court, has ordered the cement industry 
to refrain from quoting prices by any 
system which results in identical quota- 
tions. This amounts to telling the indus- 
try that each plant must-confine itself to 





In Blast: Ford has completed « 
new 226-foot-high blast furnace, 
one of the largest in the world. 
Its output, between 1,300 and 
1,400 tons a day, will double 
Ford’s production of basic iron. 
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a local monopoly around its plant and 
not compete with others. For the minute 
there is competition, there will again be 
virtually identical prices. 

The idea that businessmen must be 
cutting each other’s prices every day 
exists only in the minds of theorists—or in 
the midst of a great depression. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Rule-of-Thread: After more than 80 
years of haggling, the United States, 
Great Britain, and Canada finally signed 
an agreement for standardizing screw 
threads on the American pattern. The 
agreement, which makes it possible for 
the three countries to exchange, repair, 
and replace each other’s machine parts, 
removed a major block to industrial co- 
operation in peace and war. 

Airline Slump: The British Govern- 
ment disclosed that its state-owned air- 
lines were still slumping. The lines lost 
about $44,500,000 in the year ending last 
March 31, a 5 per cent greater deficit 
than the previous year. The government 
blamed high operating costs and the use 
of uneconomical aircraft. 

Immediate Delivery: J. R. Davis, Ford 
Motor Co. vice president, predicted that 
within six months car buyers will be able 
to get immediate delivery on almost any 
make selling for more than $2,500. In the 
lower price field, said Davis, it will take 
at least a year before this is true. 

Buy Canadian: Douglas C. Abbott, 
Canadian Minister of Finance, warned 
that unless the United States steps up its 
buying of dominion goods, Canada may 
be forced to restrict its buying here. To 
reach its fullest potential, said- Abbott, 
trade between the two countries “must 
become a two-way flow.” ~ 

Fewer Toms: The nation’s turkey flock 
was reported the skimpiest since 1938. 
A Wall Street Journal survey showed that 
the gobbler growers were entering the 
turkey-eating season with only 31,700,- 
000 birds on hand, 10 per cent fewer than 
last year. As a result, the growers were 
getting an average 42.7 cents a pound, 
8 cents more than a year ago. 

Costly Switch: The Statler Hotel chain 
decided to change the name of its Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York to Hotel Stat- 
ler—at a cost of $200,000. Expenses will 
include changing outside signs, new 
name patches for uniforms, advertising, 
new matchbooks and stationery, and per- 
haps a contest to familiarize taxi drivers, 


' porters, and policemen with the switch. 


First Gas Turbine: The first gas-turbine 
electric locomotive built in this country 
began track tests at Erie, Pa. The locomo- 
tive, developed by General Electric and 
the American Locomotive Co., weighs 
250 tons, generates 4,500 horsepower, 
and is designed to go 79 miles an hour. 
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America’s Lost Cities... 


You'd be shocked if you read in your 


newspaper ican cit 
been ruined by fire . . . cites with as 


many as 25,000 people each! 
And yet, that’s the annual property 
toll that fire is taking at the present 


rate of loss in th 
is now destroying or damaging property 

' re 
to the extent of mo 
each year! This awesome destruction 
is more than double the fire losses 
for the entire year of 1943. 

What’s worse, the loss of human 


that 25 American cities had 


e United States! Fire 


than $700,000,000 


: ‘ . 
lives from this scourge 1s more tha 


12,000 annually, not to menti 
many more thousands who 





on the 
are injured. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO STOP THIS LOSS? 


Fire can be controlled. While it is 
impossible to completely elimi- 
nate this hazard, the primary 
cause is everyday carelessness. 
And that can be decreased by care 
and preventive action. 

The economic health of the na- 
tion is being undermined by losses 
in human, physical and natural 
resources. The businessman and 
the civic leader should take the 
lead in reducing the terrific toll. 
In so doing, he not only will be 
serving his own interests but those 


of the country as well. 

In the long run, fire insurance 
rates are based on volume of 
losses so that care in preventing 
fire is good economy as well as 
good sense and good citizenship. 


* THE HOME* 
(Puasurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y, 
FIRE °¢ AUTOMOBILE - MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


There is a competent Home representative in your community to serve your insurance needs 
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A surprising, unique game with quick cli- 
maxes and exciting play from beginning 
to end. Thousands of families consider 
Maxke-A-Mittion the most thrilling of card 
games. Easily learned. Everybody likes it! 
“Bull” and “Bear” cards add to the fun. 75c 
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Standard Board games. A world wide 
favorite! Special attention is called to the 
famous White Box Set with Grand Hotels, 
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CAMELOT — A far better game than 
Checkers. Easily learned, exciting. Gray- 
box set $1.50; Sets with ivoroid playing 
pieces $5.00. 


ROOK— America’s widely loved card game. 75e 
SORRY—One of the best of board games. In- 


cludes Rules for Point Sorry. $2.00 
RICH UNCLE —We strongly recommend this 
novel, fast plaving game. It is excellent ! $3.00 


OTHER FAMOUS PARKER GAMES 
Flinch — Pit — Finance — Ping-Pong 
Derby Day — Crossword Lexicon — Pegity 
Dig — Children’s Hour — Touring 
Bonanza — Plaza, Ete. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





FEW weeks ago, in Texas, I visited 
the stockyards at Fort Worth. A 
closeup view of a great cattle market 
like this throws a brilliant light on the 
function of free markets in our economy. 
The market in meat is as competitive 
as a market can get. Cattle are raised 
on 80 per cent of the farms of this 
country. This means some 
4,500,000 separate produc- 
ers. This fact alone shows 
how silly were the leftist 
charges of a “producers’ 
strike” when meat ceilings 
were reimposed in the sum- 
mer of 1946. And as meat 
in its finished form is bought 
by practically all the con- 
sumers of the nation, the 
frequent headlines about 
“buyers’ strikes” are equally silly. 
There is virtually no possibility of 
collusive price fixing at either end, nor 
any evidence of monopolistic pricing 
in the middle. In 1947 the Big Four 
meat packers averaged only 1% cents 
profit on every dollar of sales. The 
buyers for the big packers not only 
have to bid against each other and 
against the smaller packers, but against 
thousands of ranchmen and feed-lot 
owners. For only about half of the 
thousands of cattle that are poured 
into Fort Worth every day from motor 
trucks and freight cars are destined to 
go immediately to the slaughterhouse. 
A large part are bought for other 
ranges, and still another part for pen 
feeding and fattening. 


ND it is here that prices, and above 
A all the relationships of prices to 
each other, play a most significant role. 
For whether steers are slaughtered or 
bought for further feeding, and 
whether for range feeding or pen feed- 
ing, depends on the relationship of the 
price obtainable for steers as meat to 
range costs and the price of feed. It is 
the present relative prices of meat in 
the butcher shops to meat on the ‘hoof, 
of hogs to corn, of corn to hay and 
wheat, of hay and corn to steers, of 
steers to calves, hogs, and sheep, of 
the price of each of these to their 
expected future prices, and to the ex- 
pected future prices of all the others— 
it is this incredibly intricate maze of 
relationships which determines how 
much corn and wheat will be planted, 





Meat and the Price System 


by HENRY HAZLITT 





how many hogs will be raised, how 
many steers will be slaughtered now, 
how many held for further feeding, 
whether on ranges or in pens, for just 
how long, to just what weights, and 
so on. 

It is not merely that the prices of 
corn and hogs and wheat and hay and 
steers are all tied to each 
other. The intimate connex- 
ity of prices run through the 
whole economy. It is the 
relation of the prices of 
thousands of different com- 
modities to each other that 
determines the relative 
amounts produced of each 
of these commodities. 

It is not surprising, in view 
of these intricate interrela- 
tionships, that government price fixing 
always upsets the balance of produc- 
tion. The real surprise would come if 
it did anything else. It takes, for ex- 
ample, about 10 bushels of corn to 
produce 100 pounds of hogs. Normally, 
in a free market, the prices of corn and 
hogs oscillate around a ratio at which 
(because of other costs) about 12 
bushels of corn would buy 100 pounds 
of live hogs. The OPA price fixers for- 
got even this simple two-commodity 
ratio. If, through price-fixing, pork is 
underpriced in relation to corn, or beef 
in relation to corn or grazing costs, a 
shortage of meat soon develops. 

Yet free markets solve these and 
enormously more complicated prob- 
lems of balance quasi-automatically 
through the price system. Small won- 
der that Friedrich A. Hayek, in his 
new book “Individualism and Eco- 
nomic Order,”* declares that if the 
free-market mechanism had been the 
result of deliberate human invention, 
it “would have been acclaimed as one 
of the greatest triumphs of the human 
mind.” 


HAT meat prices are actually not 

too high in relation to the enlarged 
monetary income of the country is 
clearly shown by the fact that the per 
capita consumption of meat in 1947 
was 155 pounds, compared with an 
average of 126 pounds from 1935 to 
1939. 





*INDIVIDUALISM AND Economic Orper. By 
Friedrich A. Hayek. 272 pages. University of 
Chicago Press. $5. 
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Winter Resort country 


Riding in the moonlight . . . cowboy guitars and songs around a campfire... 
sweet-scented smoke of piton logs—that’s the Southwest country at night. 


To make your dreams of a happy and 
healthful winter vacation come true... 
The latchstrings are out right now 
at the resorts and ranches in the sunny 
Southwest along the Santa Fe. 

You can take your choice of a wide 
variety of places—from famous resorts 
where you can “rough it” in comfort 
with a swimming pool and a sporty golf 
course at your door, to small working 
ranches where you will probably sad- 
dle your own horse. 

Fine Santa Fe trains will take you 
there and bring you back in smooth- 


riding comfort. Courteous Santa Fe 


witha: 


service. Those wonderful Santa Fe 
dining car meals served by Fred Harvey! 


New Resort and Ranch Directory 


The new edition of Santa Fe’s Winter 
Resort and Ranch booklet tells where 
to go, what to expect, how much it 
costs and how to make reservations. 
Let us send you this helpful booklet. 
For a free copy just mail coupon today. 
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SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES...Serving the West and Southwest 
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Santa Fe 
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R. T. ANDERSON, Genl. Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
Dept. NW-4, 80 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me a free copy of the new 
edition of the Santa Fe Winter Resort 
and Ranch booklet. 
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teN my thinking they, a5 4 family, have 

through very many years symbolized and 
exemplified everything that is best m life 
on the land.” 


These comments were made by the Gover- 
nor last year when he cited the Browns for 
membership in New York’s unique Order of 
Century Farmers—folks whose families have 
had the same farm for 100 year? or more. 


And well might the Browns take pride in 
their Governor's praise. Forty years ago they 
began converting the farm into orchards. 
Today they prosper from one of the nation’s 
biggest quince orchards, with 195 more acres 
of fine apples, pears, prunes and cherries. 


Their new prosperity results neither from 
luck nor inheritance alone. It is more the 


Ata best weap tne Te 
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reward of an attitude. As Harry Brown puts 
it, “The land is the mother of everything, am 
it will do a lot for people if they treat it 
right.” 


That’s Harry Brown’s way of saying what 
many another Country Gentleman farmer 
feels and follows a® a daily guide: Good 
Farming means Good Living: 


“ “« “« 


The December issue of Country Gentleman presents 
a complete ** Family Portrait” of the Browns—4s 
another of the nationally popular Good Farming— 
Good Living series about Country Gentleman sub- 
scribers. These vivid, true stories of the toils and 
triumphs of real people make inspiring reading for 
the other progressive Country Gentleman families 
throughout Rural America. 
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said the Governor of their state about the 
Browns, whose Orleans County, N. Y. farm 
has been in the family since 1804. 


. 
Grandma Brown takes readily to 
automatic dish-washer, garbage dis- 
poser, and other electric devices as 
ay they come along. 

6th-generation Browns enjoy 

the creek up which ancestor Besides 15 acres of cherries, the Browns 

Elijah pushed his bateau in 1804 have 140 of apples, 60 of quinces and 20 

to settle in western New York. acres each of pears and prunes. 


Son Robert’s flair for inven- 
tion and mechanics is “im- 
plemented” by a well-equip- 
ped; up-to-date machine shop. 


Grandpa Brown was one of 
the first orchardists to spray 
his trees, his first spray rig a 
barrel and hand pump. 


The two families now on the land live far better 
than the Brown forebears—and the countryside 
is a better place thanks to their living there. 














The Bishops Speak 


Each fall the Roman Catholic bishops 
of the United States gather in Washington 
and seek to analyze spiritual ills and find 
means of alleviating them. In this year’s 
annual statement—signed and _ released 
Nov. 21 by the fourteen-man administra- 
tive board of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference—the hierarchy reaches 
the conclusion it also arrived at in 1947: 
that secularism “is the most deadly men- 
ace to our Christian and American way 
of life.” 

But by far the most interesting section 
of the new report deals with the prelates’ 
reaction to the Supreme Court decisions 
relating to the First Amendment. The 
bishops feel that in its original sense, the 
First Amendment means “no official 
church for the country as a whole, no 
preferment of one religion over another 
by the Federal government—and at the 
same time no interference by the Federal 
government in the church-state relations 
of the individual states.” 

But the Supreme Court, they believe, 
has adopted “an entirely novel and omi- 
nously extensive interpretation” in such 
cases as that of ‘Mrs. Vashti McCollum 
(released time). This interpretation would 
bar any cooperation between church and 
state, they think, from which all religion 
would benefit without discrimination. 

Pledging themselves to work against 
this “novel interpretation” which, they 
said, may bring a “judicial ‘establishment 
of secularism’,” the bishops called for “a 
reaffirmation of our original American 
tradition of free cooperation between 
government and religious bodies—coop- 
eration involving no special privilege to 
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Printer Monks: At Jordanville, N. Y., this Byzan- 
tine church, Holy Trinity Monastery and Semi- 
nary, was dedicated Nov. 14. Here some of the Rus- 
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any group ... We solemnly disclaim any 
intent or desire to alter this prudent and 
fair American policy of government in 
dealing with the delicate problems that 
have their source in the divided religious 
allegiance of our citizens.” 


Fringsen 


Since the war Joseph Cardinal Frings, 
the violently anti-Nazi archbishop of 
Cologne, has consistently fought for a 
more lenient attitude by the conquerors. 
He intervened in a recent juvenile-delin- 
quency case to plead extenuating circum- 
stances, As a result, says The Universe, 
London Roman Catholic newspaper, a 
new word has crept into the German lan- 
guage: “Fringsen.” 

This “cardinal verb,” quips the week- 
ly, means “‘to pinch’ or ‘pilfer’ in all 
cases where the theft is due to hunger or 
the disordered state of the country.” 








The Women 


Milwaukee’s Protestant pulpits had a 
unique invasion last week. In 45 churches, 
women—lay and minister—preached the 
word of God in a feminine turnout previ- 
ously unequaled in this country. The oc- 
casion was the opening on Nov. 14 of the 
fourth biennial meeting of the United 
Council of Church Women, representing 
10,000,000 Protestant women. 

Before the 2,000 delegates packed up 
Nov. 18 to go home, they had (1) re- 
elected the charming and energetic Mrs. 
Harper Sibley, Episcopalian from Roch- 
ester, N. Y., president of the seven-year- 
old organization; (2) heard numerous re- 
ports from the Amsterdam meeting of the 
World Council of Churches, and (3) 
voted to postpone for a year action on 
uniting with the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ, a proposed merger of 
eight major interdenominational agencies 
such as the Federal Council. 

But while the women talked of closer 
ties between the churches, the remote- 
ness of this eventuality was highlighted 
by a fight which marred the closing ses- 
sions. On the morning of the 18th, a 
corporate communion of all delegates of 
84 denominations was planned in the 
Milwaukee Auditorium. But Episcopal 
Bishop B. F. P. Ivins of Milwaukee sent 
out a letter saying that “no intelligent or 
loyal [Episcopalian] churchwoman .can 
participate in nor should be present at 
such a service,” since it was not being 
conducted by an Episcopal clergyman. 

Bishop Ivins arranged a separate Epis- 
copal service, but less than twenty wom- 
en came. The others, including Mrs, Sib- 
ley, attended the interfaith communion. 





Photos by C. Chester Lasell 


sian Orthodox monks of the Brotherhood of St. Job 
till the fields, while others run the church’s largest 
print shop for those outside the Iron Curtain. 
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THE MAYFLOWER 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 





INSTANT INFORMATION 
ON ACCOMMODATIONS AT 
HILTON HOTELS 


For the convenience of our guests the new Hilton 





Inter-Hotel Reservation System offers immediate reply 
on reservations at any Hilton Hotel up to two months 


in advance. All you do is call an Assistant Manager 
and in a matter of seconds he will tell you 









me % whether rooms are available at any Hilton Hotel. This 


THE STEVENS , ‘ , 
CHICAGO service saves you valuable time and costs you nothing. end Youst 


ROOMS NOW AVAILABLE ON WEEKENDS AT MOST HILTON HOTELS 


Gllion he Yoicls 


C. N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE e THE STEVENS e CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Trail of the Lonesome Phone Pole 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HERE'S a stately telephone pole 
T which grows by the side of the rail- 
road track near the Bowie horse plant 
in Maryland and which is just as ro- 
mantic in its way as the lonesome pine in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia. 

On the lonesome pine, you may re- 
member, swecthearts used to carve 
their names—just the first 
names, as a rule; even in 
love, there is such a thing as 
taking legal precautions. 
Well, some years ago, on 
this shady old pole near 
Bowie, a lovesick employe 
of the telephone co. planted 
the numbers 11 and 8, one 
above the other. What his 
reasons were, We may never 
know. The chances are that 
his heart was torn between a country 
girl who wore size 11 shoes and some 
sophisticated slip of a city miss who 
moved around in size 8s. 

Anyway, there the numbers stayed, 
growing mellow and green with the 
passage of time, unnoticed by the hard, 
cold world, until one day last week 
when a little old lady rode past: in 
a train. Since the train was bound 
for Bowie, she naturally had a 
scratch sheet in her lap, and the de- 
mure little brain beneath her old- 
fashioned bonnet was busy doping the 
day’s horses. Suddenly fate turned her 
eyes to the window. She caught sight 
of the telephone pole, crying its mes- 
sage of love and romance from out of 
the past. 

“My gracious,” exclaimed the moth- 
erly horse player, clutching her pencil, 
“that should take care of the daily 
double for today. I will play 11 and 8.” 


ELL, as even our most soulless 
Westen have guessed by now, 11 
in the first race was Reighaway, which 
won at $35.80, and 8 was St. Elmo Jr. 
(apparently somebody’s son), which 
rolled home at $150.80, and between 
them they confected a daily double 
payoff of $2,942.80. The little old 
lady, of course, was there to collect 
when the numbers went up. I cannot 
pass her name along to you, because 
she refused, shyly and gently, to give it. 

“My husband wouldn't like me to 
tell,” she said. 

That is roughly the same statement 
my own wife always makes, as she 
fights her way from the pay window 





through a swarm of reporters, only she 
words it slightly differently—“Don’t 
tell my husband.” In either case, it is 
easy to see that the daily double is an 
institution fraught with romance, like 
St. Valentine’s Day. No doubt the 
little lady of Bowie will return every 
year to the foot of that old telephone 
pole, to sprinkle its roots 
with water and maybe to cut 
off a few feet of wire to press 
in her memory book. That is, 
unless the pole was planted 
there by a tout, who has 
since dug it up and shipped 
it down to Tropical Park for 
the first winter meeting. 
Agriculture of this kind is 
popular among betting men. 

Titanic Thompson, one of 
the Middle West’s most celebrated 
gamblers, once planted a milestone 20 
miles nearer Kansas City than it should 
have been to win a wager on the time 
needed to drive the distance. 

The beauty of the daily double has 
now dawned on practically everyone, 
including the New York racing asso- 
ciations, which recently voted to re- 
store this sentimental old ritual to the 
patrons of New York race tracks next 
season. The fact that the tracks and 
the state make more money with a 
double than without one may have 
something to do with the decision, but 
it’s nonetheless clear that both the 
emotional and the intellectual life of a 
community are fuller when the double 
exists. 


N non-double states, people go about 
their business wearily and blankly, 
blind to the wonders of the world 
about them. Tender digits on tele- 
phone poles and billboards say nothing 
to them. They seldom study the quaint 
pattern of the frost on the window 
pane (often a sure-fire tip from na- 
ture) or look for the first automobile 
plates of the new year. In daily-double 
states the mind of man is always busy. 
“Cyril got 56 in his spelling test to- 
day,” says the housewife when her 
husband returns home from work. 
“Make a note of that.” 

“To spank him?” says the bread- 
winner. 

“Well, if you feel like it,” replies his 
mate. “But anyway, watch 5 and 6 
in the double.” 

It’s a new world altogether. 
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FOOTBALL: 


Lou Little’s Lions 


There are times when Coach Lou Lit- 
tle feels like a man in charge of a panic. 
He is never able to get all his Columbia 
University football players together for 
his half-hour noon meetings. Key men 
who get out to afternoon practice late 
Tuesday must leave early Wednesday and 
may not show up at all Thursday. To 
minimize the anguish of discovering that 
players aren’t around when he needs 
them, Little has to keep a careful chart of 
their classes. 

At Columbia the football players must 
toe the mark scholastically just like any- 
body else; they flunked only four of the 
335 courses they took last year. Conse- 
quently, “the only time I ever get them 
all together,” Little said last week, “is 
on Saturday afternoon.” 

Even then he has nothing to spare 
numerically, Although his squad repre- 
sents a university of 30,000 students, Lit- 
tle’s talent must be obtained from the 
2,491 undergraduates of Columbia Col- 
lege and only 50 turn out for varsity foot- 
ball, “I get them by invitation and never 
cut anybody. Nobody ever answers my 
general call for candidates.” 

Among major coaches, nobody was in 
a better position last week to view the 
hardships imposed on undermanned 
squads by a controversial rule that Little 
himself helped put into the book last 
year: unlimited substitutions, While other 
coaches have sent players streaming into 
and out of games to the point of specta- 
tor confusion and even exasperation 
(NEwsweEK, Nov. 15), Little has had 
to depend on a heroically hardy nucleus 
of just eight men. 

His great quarterback, Gene Rossides, 
averaged 55 minutes of service per Satur- 





Lardner’s 


Fearless Football Forecast 
for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END NOV. 27 


Army over Navy 

Boston College over Holy Cross 
Georgia Tech over Georgia 

Tulane over Louisiana State 
Mississippi over Mississippi State 
Notre Dame over Washington 
Baylor over Rice 

Michigan State over Santa Clara 
Tennessee over Vanderbilt 

Penn State over Washington State 


Lardner’s score for the week end 
of Nov. 20: 20 right, 4 wrong, 1 tie. 
Success average to date: 164 right, 
52 wrong, 9 ties—75.9%. 
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day in an eight-week stretch, although he 
weighs only 168 pounds and looks scraw- 
nier in his bulgy football gear. His huskier 
collaborator in rewriting Columbia’s in- 
dividual record book, 193-pound Lou 
Kusserow, was one of seven men who av- 
eraged between 45 and 54 minutes a 
game. 

The pattern of their defeats has seemed 
significantly constant. Penn, equipped 
with burly offensive and defensive units, 
wrenched victory away from the tuck- 
ered Lions in the last 32 seconds, Prince- 
ton won with only 71 seconds left. Cor- 
nell, accused of making 296 substitutions 
during the afternoon, took the lead away 
in the final quarter. 

Rule Rub: Last week it appeared at 
first glance that Little was doing some- 
thing about it. Out of his cubbyhole of- 
fice in John May Hall went letters to some 
900 of the nation’s coaches, inviting them 
to speak their minds on rules, The re- 
sponse was certain to focus on substitu- 
tions. 

It was the same kind of letter, how- 
ever, that Little sends out every year; 
he was merely polling his colleagues for 
points to be discussed by the Football 
Couches Association rules committee, of 
which Little is chairman. The recommen- 
dations that his group ultimately submit 
to the National Collegiate rules commit- 
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Little has few subs but favors liberal substituting 
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tee will be based on majority sentiment— 
and whatever other coaches may think 
of large-scale substituting, Lou Little’s 
froggy voice surprisingly won't be raised 
against it. 

“The object of legislation is the im- 
provement of the game,” he told a NEws- 
WEEK interviewer, “and I think liberal 
substituting helps make football a bet- 
ter game today than it has ever been. To- 
day’s teams are attacking on a wider 
front than they ever did before; conse- 
quently they do more running and come 
into contact with greater momentum, It’s 
a tougher game than it was in my col- 
lege and professional days [1916-23], 
and the present rule provides maximum 
assurance of fresh, fast players for it 
throughout a contest. Even if you have 
only three tackles, you can distribute the 
load between them more evenly than you 
could under the old rule.” 

Admittedly, there was no way of keep- 
ing fourteen players as fresh as an op- 
posing 34. But Little, consulting his chart 
on the whereabouts of his study-scattered 
squad, insisted: “If the coaching major- 
ity decides that unlimited substituting is 
not the ideal rule, I don’t think we should 
go back to anything less than liberal sub- 
stituting. 

That may force some of us to revise 
our traditional schedules in order to find 


our proper manpower level. But it would 
be wrong to legislate against teams with 


SPORTS 


enough strength to capitalize on a rule 
that has improved the game.” 


RACING: 


Kid of the Year 


Ten months ago Clarence Picou, a 
baby-faced 100-pounder from a family of 
sixteen children, landed in New Orleans 
looking for his first ride in organized rac- 
ing. An owner who had seen him handle 
quarter horses in Texas was quite excited 
about the kid’s future; Picou himself 
seemed to view it with all the emotion of 
an icebox. 

Although most of the mounts he got at 
the Fair Grounds were utter strangers to 
him, he saw no reason for fussing over 
what types they might be: “In my busi- 
ness you gotta like all types.” Unusually 
stingy with smiles, he had a short an- 
swer for strangers who wanted to know 
what a 17-year-old kid like him did about 
older rival jockeys and their tricks: “I let 
"em alone. They can make it tough for 
you if you try to get smart.” 

In one way, however, Picou’s conduct 
exposed the hot winning urge inside the 
icebox: Every time he was photographed 
in the winner’s circle, he made sure he 
got a copy. When dense fog prevented a 
winner’s-circle picture one day, he asked 
around until he got a copy of the official 
finish photo. 

Last week Picou’s picture collection 
was one of the year’s finest. So far he had 
a total of 240 victories, best among the 
country’s apprentice riders and topped 
only by two masters—Johnny Longden 

(297) and Ted Atkinson (255). In the 
first seven days of the Bowie* meeting in 
Maryland, he rode 45 mounts to sixteen 
victories, He had triples on last Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday; on Saturday 
he booted home four winners. 

Lad With a Future: The dark-haired, 
olive-skinned rookie’s knack of a good 
start, learned in short quarter-horse 
events, didn’t get any more credit than his 
“faultless” and “stopwatch” rating of 
horses’ speed at various distances. When 
one of them needed the whip, Picou’s big 
hands used it much like “Slasher” Atkin- 
son. Experts thought he might go far be- 
yond the point where other spectacular 
beginners have burned out. Toney Betts 
of The New York Daily Mirror even re- 
ported that “several rich stables would 
pay $50,000 for the Beaumont boy’s con- 
tract.” But after the Bowie meeting Picou 
will return to New Orleans to do some 
more riding for Felix J. De Mary, the 
Texas owner who gave him his first 
mount. 





*On Nov. 17, the meeting produced Maryland’s 
biggest daily-double payoff of the year: $2,942.80 
for each of the eleven $2 tickets on Reighaway and 
* Elmo Jr. (see John Lardner’s Sport Week, page 
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Food Mart Manager In Idaho 
Buys 3 New Compressors 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“T wanted neat, compact compressors that 
could be put in my crowded storage room 
without fear of injury to employees,” says 
Carl H. Wiltermood, ice-cream department 
manager of the C. C. Anderson Food Mart, 
910 Bannock Street, Boise, Idaho. “So I 
bought 3 new Frigidaire Meter-Misers, and 
they're certainly giving me efficient, de- 
pendable service.” 

Mr. Wiltermood also recently purchased 
two new Frigidaire Ice Cream Cabinets for 
his department. Fifer’s, Boise, handled all 
installations. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipment, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 


Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 








FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


MURINE, 


FOR YOUR EYES 




















The Music Mart 


It is often said that the state of Ameri- 
can music can be most accurately 
gauged by the programs presented at 
Town and Carnegie Halls in New York 
—music of the so-called concert, or seri- 
ous, variety, which is performed to make 
as much money as possible. 

Obviously, without the box offices of 
communities all over the country, this 
easily understandable aim could not be 
accomplished, But out-of-town managers 
and bookers are notoriously reluctant to 
engage artists who are not offered up 
in the musical showcases in New York. 
How good the resulting display is de- 
pends in a terrifying measure on what 
the major Manhattan music critics say. 

And if any out-of-towner wants to pro- 
test that he would just as soon make 
up his own mind, then let him take 
money in hand and buy tickets to the 
next local concert given by some rela- 
tively unknown artist—just for music’s 
sake. 

Experience shows that he generally 
doesn’t, that he turns out in droves only 
for the “big” names, those who arrive 
with certificates of past performance. To 
those who would like to change the sit- 
uation, the wise hands in the game mere- 
ly ask: “How?” And that, as of the 1948- 
49 season, is still that. | 

Decline: If the current New York mu- 
sic season is a fair indicator, then it can 
be noted after two and a half months 
of observation that the recent torrential 
stream of music is slackening off. Al- 
though most concert authorities do not 
see an alarming drop, they do see a 
change. Reluctant to prophesy in con- 
crete terms for fear of hurting business, 
they nevertheless appear to feel that the 
trend in music is matching events after 
the first world war—when a temporary 
boom was replaced by a gradual level- 
ing off, 

A study of The Music ‘Reporter, for 
example, shows how September and Oc- 
tober of 1947 ran ahead of the same peri- 
od in 1948: 101 recitals to 69, with 39 
debuts to 24.* This reference guide, 
which reprints the major New York City 
reviews, further illustrates the foreign 
influx: eleven strangers reported for duty 
during that period in 1947; nine imports 
arrived in September and October of 
1948. 

The first twentv days of November, 
however, saw recitals evening up and 
debuts forging ahead: 50 recitals 
through Nov. 20, 1947, to 45 for the 
same period this year; twelve debuts to 
eighteen just passed. Quantity aside, 
though, the quality of 1948 has been 
higher than usual—at least once mid- 
October was passed. 





*Including Town and Carnegie Halls, the Times 
Hall, and Carnegie Recital Hall. 
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Besides such major anticipated eveits 
as the debut of Aksel Schiotz, ie 
Danish tenor (NEWSWEEK, Nov. |), 
and the first New York appearances 
of Francis Poulenc, the French compos- 
er-pianist, and Pierre Bernac, French 
baritone (NEwsweEEk, Nov. 15), several 
other recitals attracted reviews which 
proved either that the current season 





Janis 





Howland 


Fournier 





Michelangeli 
The quality in 1948 was high 


Magnes 


was superior or that the critics were en- 
joying better digestion. 
They included: 

> Nett TancemMan. Town Hall, Oct. 
24. A mezzo-soprano who began as a 
violinist, Miss Tangeman studied with 
Margaret Matzenauer and Nadia Boul- 
anger. For this, her first Town Hall re- 
cital, the Ohio-born singer was assisted 
by a pianist, a flutist, and a violinist in 
an unusual program which included mu- 
sic by Berlioz, Mahler, Stravinsky, Mil- 
haud, Rorem, Bernstein, and Chandler. 
“Almost everything one could wish for 
in a singer,” wrote Virgil Thomson in 
The Herald Tribune, “an evening that 
had been at all points a rare dis- 
play of musical and vocal art.” “Enough 
to daze a reviewer,” said Carter Harmon 
in The New York Times. “She is about to 
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become an artist of first importance.” 
> Byron Janis. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 29. 
At 20, this young pianist from Pittsburgh 
came to his first Carnegie Hall recital 
with gold-plated recommendations: He 
was a product of the fine Chatham 
Square Music School, he was a protégé 
of Samuel Chotzinoff, director of the 
school and director of NBC’s Music Di- 
vision, and he was the only pupil of 
Vladimir Horowitz. He lived up to all. 
“Not for a long time had this writer 
heard such a talent allied with the musi- 
cianship, the feeling, the intelligence and 
artistic balance,” wrote Olin Downes in 
The New York Times. “A pianist of ex- 
traordinary attainments” was Jerome D. 
Bohm’s judgment in The Herald Trib- 
une, “. . . among the elite of his art.” 

> Arice How.anp. Town Hall, Nov. 3. 
German-born, she came to the the United 
States in 1939 and her mezzo-soprano 
voice is American-trained. “Just plain 
perfect,” rhapsodized Virgil Thomson in 
The Herald Tribune. “All she needs is to 
sing 60 concerts a year.” Said Noel Straus 
in The Times: “Singing . . . backed by 
innate musicianship and by interpretive 
skill of no mean order.” 

> PieRRE FourniER. Town Hall, Nov. 
13. This French cellist is already recog- 
nized in Europe as one of the top mas- 
ters of his: instrument. When he leaves 
the United States Dec. 21, he is almost 
certain to have the same rating here. 
“I do not know his superior among liv- 
ing cellists” was Virgil Thomson’s edict 
in The Herald Tribune. “[He] must be 
reckoned among the foremost cellists of 
the time,” said Noel Straus in The Times. 
> Frances Macnes. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
17. This 24-year-old violinist is the 
daughter, granddaughter, and _ great- 
granddaughter of violinists. Her hus- 
band is also a violinist. That she is catch- 
ing up to the head of her class becomes 
increasingly apparent with each year. 
“[She] must indubitably be placed among 
our finest instrumentalists,” wrote Jer- 
ome D. Bohm in The Herald Tribune. 
“An evening of violin playing that few 
violinists could match,” said Ross Par- 
menter in The Times. 

PArTURO MICHELANGELI. Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 18. A self-assured and confi- 
dent young Italian of 28, Michelangeli 
made his American debut with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, playing 
the Schumann A Minor concerto. Wrote 
Virgil Thomson in The Herald Tribune: 
“He sounds like a pianist of high quality 
and a musician. One would like to hear 
him again soon.” Commented Olin 
Downes in The Times: “Beautiful piano 
style . . . The cleanness of his technique 
is matched by the beauty of his tone.” 
Downes made one unusual reservation, 
however: “The performance was just 
too authoritative, too intelligent, too skill- 
ful and certain of itself to stir the listener 
or move him deeply.” 
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The Amazing new 


SLE MT! & SVUNDMIRROR 
"Magic Ribbon” 
Home Recorder 


full symphonies right from your radio... 
recordings of your children’s voices... 
aly, quickly, inexpensively ! 





You can cut, edit and 
splice “Magic Ribbon” 
with scissors and cellu- 
lose tape! Cut out un- 
wanted parts of any 
Program . , . or join 
recordings together 

On one reel, 





The new, improved “SOUNDMIRROR” 
is absolutely the finest quality home 
recorder in the world today. 


So simple and convenient to use. No 


tinkering . . . no adjusting . . . no tricky 
threading. The single “gear-shift” control 
of the “SOUNDMIRROR” does every-, 
thing for you. 


You'll have to see and hear 
the new “SOUNDMIRROR” 
Magic Ribbon Home Recorder 
to believe its great entertain- 
ment possibilities. 


“SOUNDMIRKOR 
Magte 


Brush... Ribbon Recorder 


FIRST IN MAGNETIC RECORDING THE BRUSH DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
*Trade Mark Reg. 3405 Perkins Avenue * Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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HERE’S THE 


Hollywood Touc 


FOR PROJECTING YOUR 


PERSONAL MOVIES 





They’re back from the processing laboratory, those precious movies 
you've taken! You thrill with anticipation as you thread the pro- 
jector and flash the first scenes upon the screen. Will you see your 


pictures at their brilliant best? 


You will . . . if your projector is a Filmo! For Filmo Projectors are 
built by the makers of Hollywood’s preferred professional equip- 
ment ... precision-built to bring the magic touch of Hollywood 
right into your home. And every Filmo is guaranteed for life.* 


Filmo Master 8mm Projector 


Tests by an independent laboratory 
show that Filmo Master gives better 
screen illumination than any other 
popular make of 8mm _ projector, re- 
gardless of lamp wattage! Filmo Master 
uses the cooler, more economical 500- 
watt lamp, has many other features. 


See these Filmo Projectors . . . and Filmo Cameras, too 
now. Or write for descriptive literature to Bell & Howell Company, 7132 McCormick 





Filmo Diplomat 16mm Projector 


Here’s the 16mm projector to enhance 
your reputation as a maker of fine 
movies! It will flood your screen with 
brilliant 750-watt or 1000-watt illumi- 
nation ... give full protection to your 
often irreplaceable films... assure rock- 
steady, flicker-free projection, always. 


Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Hollywood, and Washington, D. C. 


*Defects in workmanship or material, during life of 
product, will be remedied free (except transportation). 


PRECISION -MADE FILMOS 








...at better photo shops 





— EDUCATION —. 


' Pointers for the Girls 


When Miss Bobby Socks dons her ny - 
lons for a week end at a boy’s college, 
questions like these cross her mind: Will 
she be able to get her evening dress 
pressed? Should she bring spikes or loat- 
ers? Will the weather call for ski pants 
or her best black? 

The answer to such a maiden’s prayer 
is obviously a new book called “Week- 
end,”* a guide to ten Eastern men’s col- 





























Brown West Point 


leges. It is the puckish effort of William 
B. Jones and Richard H. O’Riley—the 
Dartmouth boys who wrote “For Men 
Lonely,” a similar blueprint of the girls 
campuses (NEwswEEK, Nov. 17, 1947). 
“Weekend” gives plans, brief histories, 
and ironing data on the schools, as well as 
warnings about everything from the 
Princeton “Sea Breeze” (a combination 
of gin and fruit juice) to why girls 
shouldn’t bring angora sweaters to An- 
napolis (“Navy blue uniforms are like a 
magnet for anything fuzzy”). 

Sample sketches: 
> “The typical Harvard man . . . is casual 
about everything in college except his 
work.” 
> “A young thing from Vassar once de- 
scribed the typical Yale football week end 
as one continuous cocktail party punc- 
tuated by an occasional dance and an aft- 
ernoon of sitting in the cold to sober up.” 
> “Dartmouth breeds men who are rug- 
ged—by necessity . . . The Winter Car- 
nival is probably the most famous and 
celebrated college week end in the coun- 
try, and ar. invitation to it seems to be 
the ambition of every college girl.” 
> “The Williams man can best be de- 
scribed as the potential country gentle- 


man... Bring out your ski pants.” 
> Brown: “Making the climb to the cam- 
pus ... requires . , . the endurance of a 


track star.” 

> West Point: “You walk everywhere, 
spend your own money, and half of the 
time you're not with your escort.” 





*WEEKEND. By William B. Jones and Richard H. 
O’Riley. 183 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 
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—— THEATER —— 


Three on Broadway 


Three productions opened in New York 
last week. The first, “For Heaven’s Sake, 
Mother!” was an embarrassingly futile at- 
tempt at entertainment despite the des- 
perate efforts of Nancy Carroll and 
Molly Picon, and best forgotten. The 
others—“Goodbye, My Fancy” and “Light 
Up the Sky”—presented Broadway with 
the unexpected spectacle of two hits in‘a 
TOW. 

Debuts: “Goodbye, My Fancy” repre- 
sents Fay Kanin’s first play and Made- 
leine Carroll’s first performance for the 
American stage. Between them the ladies 
are responsible for an articulate, intel- 
ligent, and thoroughly enjoyable evening. 

The burden of Mrs. Kanin’s play con- 
cerns academic freedom and free speech 
and the evils of tired liberalism and com- 
promise. Its chief protagonist is Agatha 
Reed (Miss Carroll), a onetime war cor- 
respondent and now a famous congress- 
woman who has returned to her college 
after some twenty years to be awarded 
an honorary degree and the temporary 
use of her old dormitory room. 

But Agatha is entirely too glamorous a 
figure to be relegated to the soapbox, and 
the author arranges that her political 
principles are inextricably entangled in a 
romantic triangle involving a history pro- 
fessor—now the school’s president—she 
had loved long ago, and a casual, confi- 
dent photographer she had loved briefly 
and more recently in a war-front inter- 
lude. 

’ The playwright has further avoided the 
onus of preachment by letting the suitors 
represent the opposite points of view. 
Agatha’s old love makes a strong bid for 
her affection, but the years have softened 


Wanamaker and Madeleine Carroll 
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THIS QUICK CHANGE 
STOPS OFFICE NOISE 


Almost overnight, efficiency in this Ask your Armstrong acoustical 
office will increase. The new ceiling contractor for an estimate today. 
of Armstrong’s Cushiontone® stops 


Aenea w 
distracting noise. The minute an na el tei Rig — g-je lor e 


to do about Office Noise.” Complete 


office gets quiet, work goes faster— details about Cushiontone. Write 
with fewer errors. Armstrong Cork Company, Acoustical 
Cushiontone is made of tough wood —- Department, =4811-A_ Ruby Street, 
fibers formed into rigid tiles. The  b@n¢aster, Pennsylvania. 


surface of each 12” square tile is 
drilled with 484 deep holes. These 
fibrous pockets trap up to 75% of 
noise that strikes the tile. 

Cushiontone quiet is completely prac- 
tical. A Cushiontone ceiling is 
quickly installed with little 
interruption of business. 









ARMSTRONG'S CUSHIONTONE 


\ 


we 
Made by the Makers of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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Here’s How to Get 
More Cash Continually 


HILE our national income has - 


skyrocketed from 80 to 240 
billion dollars in less than ten years, 
working capital has lagged far behind. 
Many companies, therefore, are in a 
strained cash position . . . especially 
those in an expanding phase. 


If a company required a $50,000 line 
of credit ten years ago, today it may 
need $100,000 or more merely to 
handle the same unit volume. When 
high operating costs and selling prices 
squeeze your operating cash, you 
should find our Commercial Financing 
Plan the answer to your problem. 


Speeds Cash Turnover 


Our plan supplies the funds you need 
to turn out high volume essential to 
profitable operation by liquefying your 
assets and speeding the turnover of 
your capital. It frequently makes 
available double or triple the amount 
obtainable through commercial time 
loans. Money is available without 
delay . . . often subject to your check 
a day or two after you discuss your 
needs with our representative. 


Permits Long-Range Planning 
Once set up, ours is a simple, con- 
tinuing arrangement—and, as selling 


prices go-up or volume expands, you 
are automatically in line for an in- 
creased supply of cash from us. You 
are no longer faced with the possibility 
of having your line of credit curtailed 
in a tightening money market. You 
do not spend time handling renewals, 
calls and periodic cleanups of loans. 
You can plan ahead with confidence. 


Low in Cost 
Manufacturers and wholesalers from 
coast to coast have used more than 
ONE BILLION DOLLARS in the 
past five years under our plan... 
evidence that it is sound, advantageous 
and economical. You may find, for 
example, that the cost of using our 
plan is so low you would have to 
secure a rate of 4% per annum, or less, 
on a commercial time loan to keep the 
cost comparable. 


Book Gives More Facts 
These and many other advantages of 
our Commercial Financing Plan are 
covered in greater detail, with case 
histories, charts, graphs and illustra- 
tions, in our book, ‘‘A Better Way to 
Finance Your Business.’’ Write the 
nearest Commercial Credit Corpora- 
tion office listed below for your copy. 
There is no obligation. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 ® Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco 6 ® Portland 5, Ore... and other offices in more than 


300 cities of the United States and Canada. 
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THEATER 








him from a crusading idealist to an im- 
pressive stooge for a board of trustees. 
And his defection is pointed up by the 
aggressive liberalism of the cameraman. 
who isn’t above using his political advan. 
tage to further his suit. 

There is more than a hint of contriv- 
ance in the author’s dramatic structure, 
particularly in her arbitrary resolution of 
Agatha’s love life. But if the play has its 
faults, they are minor in the light of its 
engaging humor, genuinely good inten- 
tions, and uniformly excellent cast. 

Both Conrad Nagel and Sam Wana- 
maker (who is also responsible for the 
expert staging) are fine as Agatha’s lov- 
ers; Shirley Booth gives another of her 
wonderfully wise-cracking performances 
as her secretary; and Bethel Leslie is 
appealing as an enlightened senior. But 
most of all the evening belongs to Miss 
Carroll, who brings beauty, poise, and 
eloquent understanding to a role that is 
peculiarly suited to her personal charm 
and talents. (GooppyE, My Fancy. 
Michael Kanin, Aldrich and Myers, pro- 
ducers. Sam Wanamaker, director. Don- 
ald Oenslager, sets.) 

Tryout: The significance of Moss 
Hart’s “Light Up the Sky” is that theater 
folk are egomaniacs, screwballs, exhibi- 
tionists, and phonies—and sometimes just 
comparatively normal people capable of 
rational thought and an honest emotion. 
By way of demonstration the author set- 
tles a group of interested parties in the 
Ritz Carlton Hotel for the Boston opening 
of their new show and clocks their reac- 
tion to this ordeal by out-of-town tryout. 

Prominent among those present are a 
producer who collects objets d’art and 
specializes in ice shows, his skating-star 
wife, an ineffably grand leading lady, her 
gin-playing mother, a director given to 
purple prose and predictable weeping 
spells, and a pair of playwrights—one of 
them new and only slightly used. In the 
beginning these artistic emigrants are 
equable if on edge, but with the opening 
performance apparently a flop, the erst- 
while charming people are at each other's 
throats in a fight that drives the young 
playwright, disillusioned, into the night. 

In bringing about a semblance of order 
in the Ritz and a happy ending, Moss 
Hart still hasn’t got much of a plot to 
speak of. But he makes up the difference 
with an irresistible assortment of comedy 
effects—wit and broad (sometimes very) 
humor, caustic comment and satiric im- 
personations that occasionally splash over 
into unabashed travesty. But through it 
all runs a warm and loyal attachment for 
the theater, and Sam Levene, Audrey 
Christie, Virginia Field, Glenn Anders, 
Barry Nelson, and the rest catch the sen- 
timental overtones as well as the comic. 
(Licut Up THE Sxy. Joseph M. Hyman, 
Bernard Hart, producers. Moss Hart, 
director. Frederic Fox, sets.) 
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Now I know why Schlitz ts... 


The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous!” 


© 1948, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





A. the center of Kansas City’s business and 
civie life, the Kansas City Club has drawn to 
‘tself the business, cultural and civic heads of 
that great city. It is noteworthy that Newsweek 
occupies a salient position in the club life of a 
membership which includes Missouri's leaders 


in business, the arts, and the professions. 
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WISH YOUR FRIENDS THE 


Give these unique and colorful 
Glenmore Gift Packages 


Make holidays merry days by remembering 
friends with these gay Glenmore gift packages! 
They’re unique, they’re colorful, they’re smart 
...a good bet for those who “have everything.” 
Glowing with good cheer, all four are available 
wherever fine liquors are sold. 


ve Designed by 
THE HOUSE OF GOOD CHEER 


© 1948 G. dD. co. 
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os MOVIES 


Indelicate Heir 


“Miss Tatlock’s Millions” is a zany and 
high-velocity farce based on the reason- 
able assumption that when a rich old lady 
dies, her penniless relatives are likely to 
hover around and be nice to the most 
likelv beneficiary of her will—in this case 
a cheerful idiot named Schuyler. 

Presumably tucked safely away in 
Hawaii under the none-too-watchful eye 
of Noonan (Barry Fitzgerald), his care- 
taker, Schuyler has actually disappeared. 
Noonan, however, not wanting to lose his 
salary as a keeper, hasn’t bothered to tell 
the family about it. Instead he hits on 
the idea of hiring a movie stunt man 
(John Lund) to take the feeble-witted 
heir’s place in the family circle when it 
comes time for the will to be read. 

In thick-rimmed glasses and toothy 
grin, Lund romps hilariously through such 
antics as setting the curtains on fire, pre- 
tending he is a turtle, and digging up 
earthworms at inopportune moments 
while the rest of the family, represented 
by Monty Woolley, Ilka Chase, Robert 
Stack, and Dorothy Stickney, squabble 
equally amusingly over who is going to 
be the guardian of his funds. 

Schuyler’s slapstick is pleasantly re- 
lieved by some brittlely clever dialogue, 
Fitzgerald’s mellower and more adult 
brand of humor, and the simple tender- 
ness Wanda Hendrix contributes to the 
role of Schuyler’s sane and very pretty 
sister. (Miss TATLOCK’s ‘MILLIONS. Para- 
mount, Charles Brackett, producer. Rich- 
ard Haydn, director.) 


Trivia From Italy 


Virtually the first piece of escapism 
from an Italian postwar film producer, 
“Four Steps in the Clouds” is a poignant 
and trivial bit of comedy, with charm 
strictly Italian. 

Gino Cervi, who has starred in both 
“Revenge” and “Furia” for American au- 
diences, appears this time as a dapper 
candy salesman. On a train trip he dis- 
covers that one of his fellow travelers 
(Adriana Bennetti) is both single and 
pregnant, Posing temporarily as her hus- 
band to make it easier for her to con- 
front her strait-laced peasant family, he 
falls into a stock series of complications 
which are handled with just enough 
imagination to keep them from seeming 
as trite as they are. (Four STEPS IN THE 
CLoups, Distinguished Films, Inc. Ales- 
sandro Blasetti, producer, Giuseppe 
Amato, director.) 


Silly but Nice 


The most conspicuous thing about “No 
Minor Vices” is that it has no particular 
point. Yet as a delightfully harebrained— 
if sometimes overstuffed—piece of sophis- 
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John Lund as the Tatlock idiot 


ticated whimsy, it manages to go no- 
where at a wonderfully dizzy pace. 
The plot, such as it is, builds itself 
with manic-depressive zeal around the 
lives of Perry and April Aswell who hap- 
pen to be doctor and doctor’s secretary 
as well as husband and wife. April (Lilli 


Palmer) is pretty, and Perry (Dana An-. 


drews) is usually busy. But they seem to 
be a happy enough couple nonetheless— 
at least until Otavio (Louis Jourdan) 
puts in an appearance. 

Otavio is a self-styled surrealist painter 
and hothouse plant who has some rather 
unusual ideas about rescuing the As- 
wells’ marriage from stagnation—or at 
least rescuing April from stagnation. He 





begins by cornering her in her own 
kitchen, mixing cocktails, and_philoso- 
phizing with her about the lobsters she 
is cooking for her husband’s dinner, and 
ends by painting her portrait while Perry 
helplessly goes through the standard 
antics of a thoroughly jealous husband. 

Despite the fact that these goings-on 
lead to no particular conclusion, the film 
is more than redeemed by its inventive- 
ness and spontaneous gaiety. (No MINorR 
Vices. M-G-M. Lewis Milestone, pro- 
ducer-director.) 


Poor Verdict 


“Sealed Verdict” is an unsmiling at- 
tempt on the part of the Paramount stu- 
dios to come to grips with the moral as- 
pects of the German war-crimes trials. As 
such it ought to have been one of the 
most important films to come out of Hol- 
lywood since the war. It isn’t. 

The opening minutes are promising. 
As an Army prosecutor, Maj. Ray Mil- 
land has brilliantly brought about the 
conviction of a Nazi general (John Hoyt) 
accused of massacring civilians, But he 
begins to wonder about the ethics of 
hanging a man for crimes he may have 
been forced to commit as a soldier under 
military orders, After this, the least one 
can expect is that the film should make 
a reasonably intelligent effort to resolve 
so vital a dilemma. It doesn’t. 

The remaining footage involves noth- 
ing more consequential than romance be- 
tween Milland and a glamorous but 
improbable ex-French  collaborationist 
(Florence Marly), and a good deal of 
bathos gleaned from the unhappy ending 
of a Gl]-Friulein amour, As an after- 
thought, the Nazi proves he is just a stock 
screen villain after all by shouting “Heil 
Hitler” just before he is hanged. (SEALED 
Verpict. Paramount. Robert Fellows, 
producer, Lewis Allen, director.) 





Dizzy but delightful: Dana Andrews and Lilli Palmer in “No Minor Vices” 
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WHY DON’T YOU GET 
THEM BACK HOME TO 
SUBSCRIBE TO 

NEWSWEEK-EUROPEAN 
THE WAY | DID? 








Better than having that friend in 
Europe ask you for a subscription 
to NEWSWEEK-European...why 
not surprise him with your gift? 


You will agree,there’s nothing that 
quite equals the friendly warmth, 
the refreshing news accuracy and 
completeness of NEWSWEEK. It’s 
a personal link with America— 
and it keeps him informed as no 
other way can. 


No matter where the recipient is 
located in Western Europe or 
Africa, your gift will reach him 
with the same regularity of your 
own copy. Use the handy coupon 
below. We'll send you the bill later. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS RATE $8.50 
EFFECTIVE THROUGH 
DECEMBER 3ist, 1948 


a= == =—CLIP THIS HANDY COUPON= = = 


NEWSWEEK 
152 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18 


Please enter a year’s subscription to 
NEWSWEEK-European at the pre- 
scribed rate for the person listed be- 
low, to start with the first available 
issue, and bill me later. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 



































F.D.R. Letters, Volume II 


The second volume of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’s personal letters, which cover 
the years between 1905 and 1928, adds 
immeasurably to our knowledge of Roose- 
velt the man. These were the really 
formative years—the years which saw him 
studying law at Columbia, practicing his 
profession without much interest, surpris- 
ing everyone by being elected Demo- 
cratic state senator from Dutchess Coun- 
ty, helping run the Navy Department un- 
der Josephus Daniels during the Wilson 
Administrations, being stricken with pa- 
ralysis and recovering sufficiently after 
tremendous effort to be drawn back into 
the political arena and begin that dynam- 
ic career which led to the White House. 

These letters may not have the charm 
of his school-day epistles, and they may 
at times be filled with too many refer- 
ences to aunts and uncles and with chit- 
chat rather than animadversions on the 
events of his time, but they are strikingly 
revealing of the growing personality of 
the wealthy young man from Hyde Park 
by way of Groton and Harvard. They 
have been admirably edited so that the 
book becomes both autobiography and 
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back from Europe to his mother while hx 
and Mrs. Roosevelt were on their honey- 
moon. Many of them were written by the ff 
young bride, to which F.D.R. added his J 
own observations. They show the younger 
Mrs. Roosevelt making a determined ef- 
fort to win the good graces of the elder 
Mrs. Roosevelt, who had disapproved of 
and even tried to stop the marriage. One 
gathers from their tone that she was 
fairly successful in ingratiating herself 
with the mother who so deeply resented 
her son’s breaking away from her apron 
strings. 

Some of the letters written during § 
Roosevelt’s term in Albany as state sena- 
tor are interesting and even revealing. 
They show a young man on the make, 
rather cocky at times, and obviously un- 
der the influence of his cousin Theodore. 
He was no bright young reformer then, 
but neither was he as naive as one might 
expect a young, fairly wealthy scion of 
the Hudson River gentry to have been. 

War: It is after Roosevelt was named 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy that the 
letters become really fascinating. Here 
again he was under what may well have 
been the subconscious influence of Uncle 
Teddy. When T.R. held the same post 
in the McKinley Administration he was 
contemptuous of his boss’s thinking and 
policies and his letters are filled with sar- 
castic references to Secretary Long. At 
the beginning of F.D.R.’s stay in Wash- 
ington, these letters show, he was equally 
contemptuous of Secretary Daniels. But 
as the years passed his admiration and 
respect for the Tar Heel editor grew and 
the two became fast, warm friends. 

Roosevelt’s diaries and letters of the 
wartime period add to the hitherto meager 
information about him during this time. 
He had a trace of the traditional Roose- 
velt family jingoism in his make-up, but 
he worked hard and he was closer to the 
White House than many expected. If he 
did not actually originate the idea of 













F. D. R.’s children: Anna and Jimmy, 
shown with paternal grandmother 


history. The explanatory notes which give 
the book its continuity ostensibly are the 
work of Elliott Roosevelt, whose name 
appears on the title page as editor. In 
reality they were prepared by a brilliant 
young scholar named James Rosenau, 
who worked on the Roosevelt papers 
(with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt’s blessing) 
both before and after his graduation from 
Bard College last year. 

Marriage and Career: The early 
letters in “F.D.R.: His Personal Letters” 
are for the most part pleasant notes sent 































































Elliott and his young dad 
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mining the North Sea, he was one of the 
first to suggest the barricade and put it 
into effect. 

Iliness: The most revealing docu- 
ments in this book are those of the period 
of his desperate invalidism. During this 
time he started a life of John Paul Jones 
and he-wrote fourteen pages of a pro- 
jected “history of the United States’—in 
pencil on a ruled yellow pad. The latter 
is printed in full in this book. Of it the 
editors say: 

“The manuscript . . . is the only ma- 
terial evidence of a frequently expressed 
contention, that F.D.R. spent the years of 
convalescence mainly engaged in philo- 
sophical speculation, which in due course 
gave birth to the doctrines that he 
sponsored as governor of New York and 
President of the United States. The claim 
is perhaps overbalanced. He did do 
more philosophic thinking than in pre- 
vious years, but it was certainly not his 
primary pursuit.” : 

The regaining of his health was his 
primary object, and he pursued this re- 
lentlessly. He was part owner of a house- 


boat in which he took several trips along - 


the Florida coast prior to his retreat to 
Warm Springs. This project probably 
would have been his chief interest for 


bes as a 


Franklin Roosevelt Jr. and John 


many years if he had not been inveigled 
into returning to the active life of a 
politician. 

Family Man: Although the passages 
dealing with politics will be the most 
avidly read, along with the slim bits 
which reveal the growth of his mind (the 
only book he mentions having read, ex- 
cept naval books, is “The Education of 
Henry Adams,” and this he dismisses in a 
brief sentence), there are many pleasant 
bits about the Roosevelt family life. 
Roosevelt was a devoted husband and 
father, with a magnificent sense of fam- 
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WEST COAST 
INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 


Rapid increase of population and 
Wh es reserves of raw materials put 
w= British Columbia in front rank for 
new capital investment. 


Population has increased 27% in 8 years. 


Primary industries — agriculture, fisheries, 
lumber, pulp and mines—are producing at 
record levels in a province whose resources 
are barely scratched. 
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TODAY 


Write Department of Trade 
and Industry, Parliament 
Buildings, Victoria, B.C., 
on your business letterhead, 
for your copy of this beau- 
tifully illustrated brochure. 
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ily loyalty. His devotion to his mother. 
who often irritated him but from whose 
affectionate grip he never fully escaped. 
stands out. His children and their we'l- 
fare continuously occupied his mind. E. 


‘worried about them and their future, an.! 
. his own ability to bring them up soundly. 


like any other good father. 
All in all, many of the letters-are trivial 
and even tiresome. But they add up, along 
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F. D. R. to Daniels: A red-tape joke 


with the youthful letters in the first volume 
of what will eventually be a three-volume 
series, to the closest approach we will 
ever have to Roosevelt’s autobiography. 
(F.D.R.: His Persona Letters, 1905- 
1928. Edited by Elliott Roosevelt. 650 
pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $5.) 


Other Books 


Piazza Taes. By Herman Melville. 
250 pages. Farrar, Straus, $3.50, These 
are the six stories, written between 1853 
and 1856, which most critics agree rank 
with Melville’s best work. Of the group, 
“Benito Cereno” is the outstanding tale 
and, as a long short story, continues to 
retain its eminent position among the 
great short stories of the world. The 
others are not as well known and prob- 
ably never will be, for while they reflect. 
generally speaking, the power, romantic 
turn, and humor of the author of “Moby 
Dick,” they also reflect the concomitant 
weaknesses of a man who either hit the 
target or just missed. 

NorRTHERN FarM: A CHRONICLE OF 
Maine. By Henry Beston. 246 pages. 
Rinehart. $2.75. The leisurely chronicle 
of a placid and contented country year in 


' the region north of the Kennebec River. 


Beston’s prose vividly re-creates the 
sound of ice cracking at night in a dark 
lake, the bright cries of children working 
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in hayfields under the hot Maine sun, 
the joys of living in an old house where 
the wind moans in the wide chimneys, 
and, in general, the quiet passage of the 
seasons. 

A History oF MoperN Europe. By 
Thad W. Riker. 869 pages. Knopf. $6.75. 
A well-known University of Texas pro- 
fessor of modern history reexamines the 
making of modern Europe from the 
Reformation to the present day, skill- 
fully portraying the major institutions, 
social classes, historic movements, and 
leading statesmen. The result, an elo- 
quent study of the drama of human 
struggle and achievement, is a revision 
and elaboration of an earlier and shorter 
history. 

A FrresiwE Book oF YULETIDE TALES. 
Edited by Edward Wagenknecht. 5538 
pages. Bobbs-Merrill. $4. A delightful col- 
lection of 51 Christmas stories offered by 
a veteran anthologist as a successor to 
“The Fireside Book of Christmas Stories.” 
Among the authors‘are Elizabeth Goudge, 
Robert Nathan, Heywood Broun, O. Hen- 
ty, Louisa May Alcott, Dickens, Mel- 
ville, Trollope, and Hugh Walpole. War- 
ren Chappell provides his customary 
charming illustrations for a book that is 
bound to be a popular Christmas gift. 

THe MEEK SHALL INHERIT. By Zofia 
Kossak. 252 pages. Roy. $3. The author 
of “Blessed Are the Meek” and other his- 
torical novels sets this tale in seventeenth- 
century Poland. Its story is the traditional 
one of a young nobleman who renounces 
his title, goes to live unrecognized among 
his own serfs, and thereby learns about 
the brotherhood of man, Though Mme. 
Kossak’s prose is not up to this Tolstoyan 
theme, her story is interesting and some- 
times quite moving. 

THE Quest For Love or Lao LEE. 
By Lau Shaw. 306 pages. Reynal & 
Hitchcock. $3. A witty novel of manners 
(modern-day Peiping variety) by the au- 
thor of the grimly realistic “Rickshaw 
Boy.” With light but telling irony, the au- 
thor puts a group of lesser government 
officials through the trials of bureaucracy, 
marital as well as political, and manages 
thereby to make some very shrewd com- 
ments on Chinese reaction to Western 
culture, including the institution of di- 
vorce, Readers will find this novel en- 
tertaining and illuminating, 

A Star CALLED Wormwoon. By Mar- 
tha Bacon. 250 pages. Random House. 
$2.75. An above-average first novel about 
a young Californian who comes to Italy 
in 1935 to tutor the eccentric children of 
an expatriate American writer, They all 
get involved in a series of bizarre adven- 
tures among the peasants in the hills, and 
consequently both the reader and the 
ero learn a good deal about life under 
Mussolini’s rule. The author’s prime in- 
terest, however, is characterization, not 
politics, and her portraits of the children 
are both skilful and plausible, 
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B&O National Limited crossing a 
Pressure grouted track near St. Louis 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


now helps the Iron Horse run smoother 


RAIN PASSENGERS are enjoying new standards of comfort 

because of portland cement “grout,” a mixture of portland 
cement, sand and water, which, when pumped into soft spots and 
water pockets under tracks, hardens and stabilizes the roadbed. 
More than 45 major railroads are now pressure grouting with 
portland cement to obtain a smoather riding track and to reduce 
maintenance and operating costs. 


This is another example of the thousand ways that portland 
cement and concrete serve and save. Concrete is the favored 
material for streets and highways because it is smooth-riding and 
lasts longer—at lower cost to taxpayers. 


Concrete also provides strength, beauty, firesafety and low- 
annual-cost service for school buildings, hospitals, apartments, 
factories and municipal structures. 


Concrete is a wise investment for homes and farm buildings 
because it is firesafe, stormproof, ratproof, decay-proof, termite- 
proof, easy to heat, inexpensive to maintain. 

Yes, you can depend on concrete for better: service and better 
living—and be money ahead in the long run too. 








PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Freiglr Poblenis 


Whether you’re in the North, 
South, East or West... your 
freight moves efficiently via 
the strategically located 
Wabash to and through 
. “The Heart of America.” 


You can save time...avoid costly 
delays... by choosing a Wabash 
route to by-pass the great termi- 
nals. Or, Wabash can “highball” 
your freight to these terminals 
directly. 


To get to the “heart” of your 
freight problems, just phone your 
nearby Wabash representative... 
and speed your freight to and 
through “The Heart of America.” 


C. J. SAYLES 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louvis 1, Mo. 
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Reporting, Comment, and Criticism 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HIs writer, in common with virtual- 

ly every other magazine, newspa- 
per, and radio commentator, has been 
receiving a larger mail than usual. 
The first batch, immediately following 
the election, ranged from mild criti- 
cisms of our judgments to scurrilous 
comments on our sanity, honesty, and 
parentage. Such abuse is the common 
lot of those who write for print. Our 
patience expands with our 
wastebaskets. 

All this would not be 
worthy of comment, if a 
definite change in the char- 
acter of my correspondence 
had not taken place about 
a week after the election. 
The muddy waters cleared, 
and more rational com- 
ments began to arrive. 

The encouraging import 
of these later letters is that a large 
public which thinks for itself is less 
concerned with prophecies and polls 
than with information, interpretation, 
and constructive criticism. That pub- 
lic which itself shared the error in 
foresight common to all before this 
election accepts the verdict but com- 
prehends a future full of grave na- 
tional decisions, in which the partici- 
pation of an informed public makes 
for wisdom and security. 


HIs emphasis has always been the 

faith and purpose of the best re- 
porters and commentators. Many of 
them before this election yielded per- 
haps too much to a demand for proph- 
ecy, and suffice it to say that this error 
has had a beneficial effect. 

In studying political affairs, I have 
always depended on working news- 
papermen, chiefly local political re- 
porters on papers throughout the 
country. There are no more experi- 
enced, honest, and impartial people 
in any profession than these men. 
Their devotion to their work is at- 
tested by the fact that some have 
worked at very moderate pay on the 
same papers for decades. These men, 
including, I may add, the 50 Washing- 
ton correspondents who guessed unani- 
mously in the NEwsweEek poll that 
Dewey would be elected, won ‘their 
professional standing the hard way. 
They are not fools and knaves, as some 
Monday quarterbacks would imply. 
They hold their jobs in a fiercely com- 





petitive field—a field from which post- 
election wisemen are not excluded. 

Political reporters in the recent 
campaign gave the public facts as 
they saw them. In large part, those 
facts indicated that Dewey would 
win. There were inscrutable factors 
in voters’ minds which were not visible 
and which were not reported. Those 
factors determined the result. Om- 
niscience still tarries in 
heaven, unless, as is hardly 
credible, President Truman 
like Joan of Arc heard 
voices which were inaudi- 
ble to all others. The re- 
porter, however, cannot 
wait for heavenly voices, 
He must go on with the mul- 
.titudinous events of a busy 
world, and that is exactly 
what he intends to do. 

The job of a political reporter is to 
describe the inside, outside, and, if 
need be, the underside of political 
life. The commentator reports and 
also interprets the significance of what 
goes on. He is also a critic, alert not 
only to what is, but what should be. 
And a free press presents all three— 
reporting, interpretation, and _ criti- 
cism. 

Moreover, a free press is never 
dominated by a desire to follow elec- 
tion returns. This is overlooked by 
those, like Harold Ickes and the late 
President Roosevelt, who maintained 
that the press is all wrong because it 
so often fails to win elections. The 
function of the press is to present 
facts, interpretation, and fair criti- 
cism and to let the votes fall where 
they may. 


ritics in fields other than politics 
C are often overruled by public de- 
cisions. Lloyd C. Douglas’s novel 
“The Robe” was severely raked by 
the critics, but the public bought 
2,000,000 copies in this country alone. 
This, however, does not deter critics 
from pointing out the defects in the 
current Douglas book “The Big Fish- 
erman.” The critic’s function is only 
incidentally to appraise public taste. 
His function is to apply his experi- 
enced knowledge and judgment to a 
performance, creation, or idea which 
falls within his field. The public will 
again have its way, but the critic will 
keep his conscience. 
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At holiday time, 
when candles eleam on 
paneled walls and heirloom 
silver, and friends you love 
gather for the festive 
occasion ... nothing so 
perfectly expresses the 
friendliness of the season, 
for gift or guest, as 
mild, friendly Schenley— 


friendly to your taste. 
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Give the Season’s Best... 
in this Rich Gift Carton 


From the world’s largest reserve of fine, aged, Amer- 
ican, pre-war whiskies... from a tradition of un- 
equalled blending skill... better-tasting Schenley 
comes to you in handsome decanter or handy round 
A Schenley Merk of Mert: Whichey bottle. In either, Schenley from the House of Aged 
Whiskies is yours to enjoy the year ‘round. 





RARE PRE-WAR QUALITY BLENDED WHISKEY 


The straight whiskies in this product are five years or more old. 35% straight whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86 proof. Copr. 1948, Schenley Distillers Corporation, N.Y. C. 
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eee proceed at your own risk 


Take a long farewell look at this pic- 
ture. It’s a scene that’s getting rarer 
all the time. The reason: Industry, 
public ut*"*ties and farmers are avoiding 
the risk of heavy capital losses by 
chemically protecting wood against rot 
and decay. They are using solutions of 
pentachlorophenol— Monsanto’$ Santo- 
phen 20—to give all kinds of structural 
wood a much longer, more useful life. 


Santophen 20 is one of the most effec- 
tive wood preservatives known. It has 
unusually high toxic value that is 
always constant. One of its chief advan- 
tages—its protective power is chemi- 
cally determined and can therefore be 
exactly duplicated every time. 


Santophen 20 is not water soluble. It 
doesn’t “‘bleed’”’ or evaporate, regard- 
less of climate or weather conditions. 
lt stays in the treated wood and thus 
assures continuous protection against 


all forms of decay and insect attack. 


Wood is too good to waste. Don’t take 
risks with its recognized value. Write 
Monsanto for further information about 
protecting your investments in this 
versatile structural material—or, mail 
the coupon if it’s more convenient. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Louis 4 
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IT’S A ROTTEN SHAME— To use any kind of structural 
wood without proper preservative protection repre- 
sents a staggering potential waste of one of this 
country’s traditional building materials. Use Santo- 
phen 20—protect wood and safeguard your investment 
for years to come. Santophen: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1723 South Second Street 


St. Louis 4, Missouri 
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City- 


Name___ 


Tell me more about Santophen 20 for protecting _ 


Company__ 


Address__. 


_State_ 
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SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 











